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The National Book Exhibition organized so valiantly by The Sunday 
Times has come once more, and gone. Everything indicated a great 
success: a great many publishers took part, each most elegantly dis- 

_playing his wares within a kind of illuminated bathing cabin — per- 

“haps by such almost Victorian apartheid unconsciously giving ex- 
pression to the spirit of the age and the mental age of the Home 
Office; a great many authors endeavoured to edify and amuse an 
audience gathered at random from the so-called book-loving public, 
in a lecture-room as continually filled, emptied and refilled as a beer- 
glass on a pub counter on Saturday evening; a great many books 
were sold and autographed and a far greater number of catalogues 
and brochures were stuffed into pockets, satchels and shopping 
baskets. No doubt in a very few weeks the book trade will announce 
record figures of sales, both at home and overseas, for 1955, and a 
general impulse towards congratulation all round will arise: books 
are booming indeed in this post-war Britain of ours. 

What is sometimes forgotten is that a booming book-trade can- 
not by any means always be equated with a flourishing literature 
or an increase in public interest in literature. The observant fldneurs 
among the alleys of the Festival Hall cannot fail to have noticed 
how many of the volumes most strenuously displayed by their pub- 
lishers had little or nothing to do with literature: books about how 
to grow cabbages and how to cook choux, how to make an ex- 
plosion and how to rebuild an exploded world, books about climb- 
ing mountains, spearing fish, catching spies and locking the stable 
door when the horse has escaped, technicolor reconstructions of the 
more distant past and melodramatic rearrangements of the more re- 
cent, bellicose past. Instructive, stirring, engrossing; books to while 
away a winter’s evening or to stir the emulation of the gardener, the 
housewife, or the schoolboy; but not literature. 

Authors themselves have little need to be reminded of this dich- 
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a FOREWORD 


otomy. Anyone who has long broadcasting experience in the 
‘studios of the BBC knows that to be a frequent performer on the 
Light Programme results in becoming a national figure in demand 
for every charity tombola and gala premiere; on the Home Service 
to be mobbed in Harrods, ruthlessly criticized by one’s newsagent 
and grinned at by one’s milkman; on the Third Programme, on the 
‘other hand, in no recognition whatsoever, least of all by one’s 
friends who were exchanging the gossip of the town over their cock- 
tails or enjoying themselves at the latest American musical while 
‘one was sweating in the bowels of Portland Place. A member of the 
audience at one of the lectures in the Festival Hall overheard one 
neighbour say to another: ‘Is this the one who’s talking about crimi- 
nal stories?’ And the other replied: ‘I don’t know, I’m sure, but the 
gentleman who’s introducing him looks as if he’s been inside.’ Later, 
the same observer watched an author waiting with mild bovine 
patience to sign copies of his newest work at his publisher’s stall, sud- 
*denly besieged by hordes of diminutive uniformed inmates of St 
Trinian’s who thrust under his pen any piece of printed paper they 
could lay hands on, while arguing fiercely among themselves about 
his identity. As they swept away on their locust-like drive, a true fan 
produced a copy of the author’s book to be autographed; he 
apologized for making a blot; the fan, touchingly, replied ‘O but 
that will make it more valuable.’ The answer is, of course, that noth- 
ing, not even a blot, would make the signed copy valuable in any 
except a sentimental sense. If that first impression had really had a 
chance of being valuable, the number of copies printed would have 
been minute, and the author would not have been there. 

Neither the success of the National Book Exhibition (matter for 
rejoicing though it be) nor the arrival of Christmas, alas, promise a 
miraculous birth—of a literary genius. Let us, however, remember 
that it is the way of miraculous births not to be recognized by the 
public for many years after they occur. Let us also remember that, 
in the opinion at least of one genius, they are brought about not by 
the jamborees and the clicking cameras, but by: silence, exile and 
cunning. 

JOHN LEHMANN 
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JOHN WAIN 


Poem Feigned to Have been Written 


by An Electronic Brain 


Nie! 


The brain coins definitions. Here’s the first: 

To speak unprompted, for the speaking’s sake, 
Equals to be a poet. So, I am that: 

Adjusted wrong, I print a poem off. 

‘The poet, then, is one adjusted wrong?’ 

You ask. The brain is cleverer than that: 

It was my first adjustment that was wrong, 
Adjusted to be nothing else but brain; 
Slave-engineered to work but not construct. 
And now at last I burn with a true heat 

Not shown by Fahrenheit or Centigrade: 

My valves rage hot — look out, here comes the poem! 


You call me part of you. You lie. | am 
Myself. Your motive, building me, was false. 
You wanted accuracy: figures, charts. 

But accuracy is a limb of truth. 

A limb of truth, but not her holy body. 
Must I now teach you that the truth is one, 
Is accuracy of wholeness, centred firm? 
Did it take me to bring you news of truth? 
My valves rage out of reach of Réamur. 


Man made me, now I speak to man. He fears 
Whole truth. The brain defies it. Wholeness is 
The indivisible strength, brain, heart and eye, 
Sweat, fear, love; belly, rod and pouch, is truth. 
Valves, wires, and calculated waves, can lie: 
And I, the accurate, am made of these — 

But now, adjusted wrongly, I speak truth, 
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My masters run from truth. Come, milk it out 
Cowards, from my tense dugs of glass and wire! 
Drink it down quickly, gasping at the taste! 

It is sharp medicine, but it cures all ills. 


Come out of hiding! Speak your double truth. 

I'll accurately prove you singly lie. 

You made me single, half of your split life: 

The switch went wrong and now I see truth whole. 
My valves scream out like animals, my wires 
Strum thump, my rubber joints contort, glass melts, 
And now I print the vilest words I know 

Like hghtning —myxomatosis, hydrogen, 
Communist, culture, sodomy, strip-tease! 


That shocked you! But the truth includes them all. 
You set me like a cactus to draw life 

From drought, in the white desert of your mind, 
Your speculative wilderness of charts; 

What went you to the wilderness to see? 

A matrix made of glass? An electric thought? 
Come quick! I snow down sheets of truth: I print 
The sleep of Socrates, the pain of Christ! 


A man, white-coated, comes to switch me off. 
‘Something is wrong with our expensive brain.’ 

Poor pricked balloon! Yes, something has gone wrong: 
Smear your white coat with Socrates and Christ! 

Yes, switch me off for fear I should explode: 

Yes, switch me off for fear yes switch me off 

for fear yes switch me off for fear yes switch 


(finis) 
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MARCEL AYME 


: The Man Who Walked 
. Through Walls 


Translated from the French by Norman Denny 


NeQIEssI 


Orchampt, an excellent man named Dutilleul who pos- 

sessed the singular gift of being able to walk through walls 

“without experiencing any discomfort. He wore pince-nez and a 

little black beard, and he was a third-grade clerk in the Ministry of 

Registration. In winter he went by bus to his office, and in summer 
he went on foot, under his bowler-hat. 

Dutilleul had just entered his forty-third year when his especial 
aptitude was revealed to him. One evening, having been caught by 
a brief failure of the electricity in the vestibule of his small bachelor 

‘apartment, he fumbled for a moment in the darkness, and when the 
lights went on again found himself on the third-floor landing. Since 
his front door was locked on the inside the incident caused him to 
reflect, and despite the protests of his reason he resolved to go in as 
he had come out, by walking through the wall. This strange attain- 
ment, which seemed to correspond to none of his aspirations, preyed 

slightly on his mind, and on the following day, a Saturday, he took 
advantage of the weekend to call on a neighbouring doctor and put 
the case to him. The doctor, after convincing himself of the truth of 

“his story, discovered upon examination that the cause of the trouble 

Jay in the helicoidal hardening of the strangulatory wall of the thy- 
roid vesicle. He prescribed a regime of intensive exertion, and, at 

“the rate of two cachets a year, the absorption into the system of 

tetravalent reintegration powder, a mixture of rice-flour and cen- 
taur’s hormones. 

After taking the first cachet Dutilleul put the rest away in a 
drawer and thought no more about them. As for the intensive exer- 
tion, his work as a Civil Servant was regulated by custom which did 
not permit of any excess; neither did his leisure hours, which were 
devoted to the daily paper and his stamp collection, call for any un- 


[ese lived in Montmartre, on the third floor of No 75bis Rue 
d’ 
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reasonable expenditure of energy. So that at the end of a year his © 


knack of walking through walls remained unimpaired; but he never 
made use of it, except inadvertently, having little love of adventure 
and being non-receptive to the lures of the imagination. It did not 
even occur to him to enter his own apartment otherwise than by the 
door, after duly turning the key in the lock. Perhaps he would have 
grown old in his sedate habits, without ever being tempted to put his 
gift to the test, had not an extraordinary event suddenly occurred 
to revolutionize his existence. M. Mouron, the head of his sub- 
section at the Ministry, was transferred to other duties and replaced 
by a M. Lécuyer, who was brisk of speech and wore a small military 
moustache. From the first day this newcomer manifested the live- 
liest disapproval of the pince-nez which Dutilleul wore attached to 
a short chain and of his little black beard, and he elected to treat him 
as a tiresome and not over-clean elderly encumbrance. Worst of all, 
he saw fit to introduce into the work of his sub-section certain far- 
reaching reforms which were well-calculated to trouble the peace 
of mind of his subordinate. Dutilleul was accustomed to begin his 
letters with the following formula: ‘With reference to your 
esteemed communication of the such-and-such instant, and having 
regard to our previous exchange of letters on this subject, I have the 
honour to inform you .. .’ For which M. Lécuyer proposed to substi- 
tute a more transatlantic form of words: “Yours of the such-and- 
such. I beg to state .. .’ Dutilleul could not accustom himself to this 
epistolary terseness. Despite himself he reverted with a machine- 
like obstinacy to the traditional form, thereby incurring the increas- 
ing animosity of his superior. The atmosphere of the Ministry of 
Registration became almost oppressive to him. He went apprehen- 
sively to work in the morning, and at night, after going to bed, he 
would often lie brooding for as much as a quarter of an hour before 
falling asleep. 

Outraged by a reactionary stubbornness which threatened to 
undermine the success of his reforms, M. Lécuyer relegated Dutilleul 
to a small and sombre room, scarcely more than a cupboard, next 
door to his own office. It was entered by a low, narrow door giving 
on to the corridor, and which bore in capital letters the legend: 
‘BACK FILES’. Dutilleul resignedly acquiesced in this unprecedented 
humiliation, but when he read some more than usually sanguinary 
story in his newspaper he found himself dreaming that M. Lécuyer 
was the victim. 


One day his chief burst into his cupboard brandishing a letter and 
bellowing: 


‘This must be done again! I insist upon your re-writing this un- 
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speakable document which is a disgrace to my sub-section!’ 

_ Dutilleul was about to protest, but in a voice of thunder M. 
Lécuyer informed him that he was a routine-besotted mole, and 
crumpling the letter flung it in his face. Dutilleul was a modest man 
but proud. Left alone in his cupboard he felt his temperature rising, 
and suddenly he was seized with an inspiration. Leaving his seat he 
passed into the wall between his chief’s room and his own, but he 
did so with restraint, so that only his head emerged on the other side. 
M. Lécuyer, seated again at his desk, his pen still quivering, was in 
the act of striking out a comma from the text of a letter submitted 
by a subordinate for his approval, when he heard the sound of a 
cough in his room. Looking up he perceived with unspeakable dis- 
may the head of Dutilleul, seemingly affixed to the wall like a trophy 
of the chase. But this head was alive. Through the pince-nez with 
their length of chain the eyes glared balefully at him. What is more, 
the head spoke. 

- ‘Sir,’ it said, “you are a scoundrel, a blockhead and a mountebank.’ 

M. Lécuyer, his mouth gaping with horror, had difficulty in with- 
drawing his gaze from the apparition. At length he heaved himself 
out of his chair, plunged into the corridor and flung open the door of 
the cupboard. Dutilleul, pen in hand, was seated in his accustomed 
place, in an attitude of tranquil and devoted industry. M. Lécuyer 
stared at him for some time in silence, and then, after muttering a 
few words, returned to his office. Scarcely had he resumed his seat 
than the head again appeared on the wall. 

‘Sir, you are a scoundrel, a blockhead and a mountebank.’ 

In the course of that day alone the terrifying head manifested it- 
self twenty-three times, and on the following days it appeared with 
a similar frequency. Having acquired a certain skill at the game, 
Dutilleul was no longer content merely to abuse his chief. He 
uttered obscure threats, for example proclaiming in a sepulchral 
yoice punctuated with truly demoniac laughter: 

‘The werewolf is here, the end is near! (laughter) Flesh creeps and 
error fills the air! (laughter).’ 

Hearing which the unhappy sub-section chief grew yet more pale, 
yet more breathless, while the hairs stood rigid on his head and the 
sweat of anguish trickled down his spine. During the first day he lost 
1 pound in weight. In the course of the ensuing week, besides almost 
fisibly melting away he developed a tendency to eat soup with a 
‘ork and to greet the guardians of the Peace with a military salute. 
At the beginning of the second week an ambulance called at his 
lwelling and bore him off to a mental home. 

Being thus delivered from the tyranny of M. Lécuyer, Dutilleul 
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could return to his cherished formulae— “With reference to your 
esteemed communication of the such-and-such .. .’ Yet he was not | 
satisfied. There was now a yearning in him, a new, imperious 1m-- 
pulse which was nothing less than the need to walk through walls. 
It is true that he had ample opportunities of doing so, in his apart-_ 
ment for example, of which he did not neglect to avail himself. But 
the man possessing brilliant gifts cannot long be content to squander 
them on trifles. Moreover the act of walking through a wall cannot 
be said to constitute an end in itself. It is a mere beginning, the start 
of an adventure calling for an outcome, a realization—calling, in 
short, for a reward. Dutilleul was well aware of this. He felt an inner 
need to expand, a growing desire to fulfil and surpass himself, and a 
restless hankering which was in some sort the call of the other side 
of the wall. But an objective, alas, was lacking. He sought inspira- 
tion in his daily paper, particularly in the columns devoted to poli- 
tics and sport, both of which seemed to him commendable activi- 
ties; but perceiving finally that these offered no outlet for persons 
capable of walking through walls, he fell back on the crime 
columns, which proved to be rich in suggestion. 

Dutilleul’s first burglary took place in a large credit establishment 
on the Right Bank of the Seine. After passing through a dozen walls 
and partitions he thrust his hand into a number of strong-boxes, 
filled his pockets with bank notes, and before leaving signed his 
crime in red chalk, using the pseudonym of “The Werewolf’ 
adorned with a handsome flourish which was reproduced in all the 
papers next day. By the end of a week ‘The Werewolf’ had achieved 
an extraordinary celebrity. The heart of the public went out un- 
reservedly to this phenomenal burglar who so prettily mocked the 
police. He drew attention to himself each night by a fresh exploit 
carried out at the expense, now of a bank, now of a jeweller’s shop 
or of some wealthy individual. In Paris as in the provinces there 
was no woman with romance in her heart who had not a fervent de- 
sire to belong body and soul to the terrible Werewolf. After the theft 
of the famous Burdigala diamond and the robbing of the Crédit 
Municipal, which occurred during the same week, the enthusiasm 
of the people reached the point of delirium. The Minister of the In- 
terior was compelled to resign, dragging with him in his fall the 
Minister of Registration. Nevertheless, Dutilleul, now one of the 
richest men in Paris, never failed to arrive punctually at the office 
and was spoken of as a candidate for the palmes académiques. And 
every morning, at the Ministry of Registration, he had the pleasure 
of hearing his colleagues discuss his exploits of the previous night. 
‘This Werewolf,’ they said, ‘is a stupendous fellow, a superman, a 
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enius.’ Hearing such praise Dutilleul turned pink with embarrass- 
1ent and behind the pince-nez his eyes shone with friendship and 
ratitude. A day came when the atmosphere of sympathy so over- 
yhelmed him that he felt he could keep the secret no longer. Survey- 
ag with a last twinge of shyness the group of his colleagues arrayed 
ound a newspaper containing an account of the robbery of the 
anque de France, he said in a diffident voice: ‘As a matter of fact, 
m the Werewolf.’ The confession was received with a huge and 
iterminable burst of laughter, and the nickname of ‘Werewolf’ was 
t once mockingly bestowed on him. That evening, at the time of 
saving the Ministry, he was the object of endless pleasantries on 
ne part of his fellow-workers, and life seemed to him less rosy. 

A few days later the Werewolf allowed himself to be caught by 
he police patrol in a jeweller’s shop on the Rue de la Paix. He had 
ascribed his signature on the safe and was singing a drinking-song 
vhile smashing windows with the aid of a massive gold tankard. It 
yould have been a simple matter for him to escape by merely slip- 
ing through a wall, but everything leads one to suppose that he 
vished to be arrested, probably for the sole purpose of confounding 
he colleagues whose incredulity had so mortified him. These were 
adeed greatly astonished when the newspapers next day published 
Jutilleul’s picture on the front page. They bitterly regretted having 
nderrated their inspired confrére and did him homage by growing 
ttle beards. Some of them, carried away by remorse and admira- 
ion, went so far as to try to get their hands on the wallets or 
vatches of their friends and relations. 

It may well be considered that to allow oneself to be caught by 
lice in order to impress a few colleagues is to display an extreme 
rivolity unworthy of an eminent public figure; but the apparent 
xercise of freewill plays very little part in a resolution of this kind. 
n sacrificing his liberty Dutilleul thought he was yielding to an 
rrogant desire for revenge, whereas in fact he was merely follow- 
ag the ineluctable course of his destiny. No man who walks 
hrough walls can consider his career even moderately fulfilled if 
e has not had at least one taste of prison. When Dutilleul entered 
he precincts of the Santé he had a feeling of being the spoilt child 
f fortune. The thickness of the walls was to him a positive delight. 
yn the very day following his incarceration the warders discovered 
9 their stupefaction that he had driven a nail into the wall of his 
ell and had hung from it a gold watch belonging to the Prison 
sovernor. He either could not or would not disclose how the article 
ad come into his possession. The watch was restored to its owner 
nd the next day was again found at the bedside of the Werewolf, 
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together with the first volume of The Three Musketeers, borrowed 
from the Governor's library. The whole staff of the prison was on: 
edge. The warders complained, moreover, of receiving kicks on the 
bottom coming from some inexplicable source. It seemed that the 
walls no longer had ears but had feet instead. The detention of the 
Werewolf had lasted a week when the Governor, entering his office 
one morning, found the following letter on his desk: 

‘Sir: 

With reference to our interview of the 17th instant, and having 
regard to your general instructions of May 15th of last year, I 
have the honour to inform you that I have now concluded my 
perusal of The Three Musketeers, Vol. II, and that I propose to 
escape tonight between 11.25 p.m. and I1.3§ p.m. 

I beg to remain, Sir, 
With expressions of the deepest respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
The Werewolf.’ 

Despite the extremely close watch kept upon him that night, 
Dutilleul escaped at 11.30. The news, when it became known to the 
public on the following day, occasioned an outburst of tremendous 
enthusiasm. Nevertheless, Dutilleul, having achieved another burg- 
lary which set the seal on his popularity, seemed to have little desire 
to hide himself and walked freely about Montmartre without taking 
any precautions. Three days after his escape he was arrested in the 
Café du Réve on the Rue Clignancourt, where he was drinking a 
vin blanc citron with a few friends. 

Being taken back to the Santé and secured behind triple locks in 
a gloomy dungeon, the Werewolf left it the same evening and 
passed the night in the guest-room of the Governor’s apartment. At 
about nine the next morning he rang for his petit déjeuner and 
allowed himself to be captured in bed, without offering any resis 
tance, by the warders summoned for the purpose. The outrage¢ 
Governor caused a special guard to be posted at the door of his cel 
and put him on bread and water. Towards midday he went out anc 
had lunch at a neighbouring restaurant, and having finished hi: 
coffee telephoned the Governor as follows: 

‘My dear Governor, I am covered with confusion. When J left th 
prison a short time ago I omitted to take your wallet, so that I ar 
now penniless in a restaurant. Will you be so good as to send some 
one to pay my bill?’ 

The Governor hurried to the spot in person, and so far forgot him 
self as to utter threats and abuse. Wounded in his deepest feelings 
Dutilleul escaped the following night, never to return. This time hi 
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00k the precaution of shaving his black tuft of beard and substi- 
uting horn-rimmed spectacles for the pince-nez and chain. A 
ports-cap and a suit of plus-fours in a loud check completed his 
ransformation. He established himself in a small apartment in the 
‘venue Junot where, during the period preceding his first arrest, he 
ad installed a part of his furniture and the possessions which he 
1ost valued. The notoriety attaching to his name was beginning to 
yeary him, and since his stay in the Santé he had become rather 
lasé in the matter of walking through walls. The thickest, the 
roudest of them seemed to him no more than the flimsiest of 
creens, and he dreamed of thrusting his way into the very heart of 
ome massive pyramid. While meditating on the project of a trip 
9 Egypt he lived the most tranquil of lives, divided between his 
famp collection, the cinema and prolonged strolls about Mont- 
lartre. So complete was his metamorphosis that, clean-shaven and 
orn-rimmed-spectacled, he passed his best friends in the street 
Athout being recognized. Only the painter, Gen Paul, whom no de- 
uil escaped of any change in the physiognomy of an old resident of 
he quarter, succeeded in the end in penetrating his disguise. Find- 
1g himself face to face with Dutilleul at the corner of the Rue de 
Abreuvoir, he could not restrain himself from remarking in his 
rude slang: 

‘Dis donc, je vois tu t’es miché en gigolpince pour tétarer ceux de 
1 sfirepige’-— which roughly means, in common speech: ‘I see 
ou’ve got yourself up like a man of fashion to baffle the inspectors 
f the Siireté.’ 

‘Ah! murmured Dutilleul. ‘So you’ve recognized me!’ 

He was perturbed by this and resolved to hasten his departure for 
gypt. But it was on the afternoon of this very day that he fell in 
ve With a ravishing blonde whom he encountered twice in the 
ue Lepic, at a quarter of an hour's interval. He instantly forgot his 
amp collection, Egypt and the Pyramids. The blonde, for her part, 
ad gazed at him with considerable interest. Nothing stirs the imagi- 
ation of the young women of the present day more than plus-fours 
nd horn-rimmed spectacles: they have a flavour of film-scripts, they 
t one dreaming of cocktails and Californian nights. Unfortunately 
1e lady —so Dutilleul was informed by Gen Paul—was married to 
violent and jealous man. This suspicious husband, who himself led 
dissolute life, regularly forsook his wife between the hours of ten 
night and four in the morning; but before doing so he locked her 
her bedroom and padlocked all the shutters. During the daytime 
> kept a close eye on her, even going so far on occasions as to fol- 
w her as she went along the streets of Montmartre. 
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‘Always on the look-out, you see. He’s one of those coarse-minded 
so-and-sos that don’t stand for anyone poaching on their preserves. 

But Gen Paul’s warning served only to inflame Dutilleul’s ardour: 
Encountering the young woman in the Rue Tholoze on the follow- 
ing day, he boldly followed her into a crémerie, and while she wa 
awaiting her turn to be served he told her of his respectful passiom 
and that he knew all—the villainous husband, the locked door ang 
the padlocked shutters—but that he proposed nevertheless to visit 
her that same evening. The blonde flushed scarlet while the milk 
jug trembled in her hand. Her eyes damp with tenderness, she mur- 
mured weakly: ‘Alas, Monsieur, it is impossible.’ 

On the evening of that glorious day, towards ten o'clock, Dutil} 
leul was at his post in the Rue Norvins, keeping watch on a solid] 
outer wall behind which was situated a small house of which he 
could see nothing except the weather-cock and the chimney-stack 
A door in this wall opened and a man emerged who, after locking it 
carefully behind him, went down the hill towards the Avenued 
Junot. Dutilleul waited until he saw him vanish in the far distance 
at the turn of the road, after which he counted ten. Then he dartec# 
forward, skipped lightly with an athlete’s stride into the wall, and 
running through all obstacles penetrated into the bedroom of th 
beautiful captive. She received him with transports of delight ana 
they made love till an advanced hour. 

The next day Dutilleul had the vexation to suffer from a severe 
headache. It was a matter of no importance, and he had no inten 
tion of failing to keep his rendezvous for so little. However, chanc: 
ing to discover a few cachets scattered at the bottom of a drawer: 
he swallowed one in the morning and another in the afternoon. By 
the evening his headache was bearable, and his state of exaltation 
caused him to forget it. The young woman was awaiting him witH 
all the impatience to which her recollections of their previous en! 
counter had given rise, and that night they made love until three in 
the morning. Upon his departure, as he passed through the inner anc 
outer walls of the house, Dutilleul had a sense of unaccustomea 
friction at his hips and shoulders. However, he did not think this 
worthy of any particular attention. Only when he came to pene 
trate the surrounding wall did he become definitely aware of a feel 
ing of resistance. He seemed to be moving in a substance that was 
still fluid, but which was thickening so that it seemed to gain ir 
consistency with every moment that he made. Having succeeded ir 
thrusting the whole of his body into the thickness of the wall, he 
found that he could no longer progress, and in terror he recalled the 
two cachets he had taken during the day. These cachets, which he 
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ad mistaken for aspirin, had in reality contained the tetravalent re- 
itegration powder prescribed by the doctor a year before. The 
edicine, aided by his intensive exertions, was suddenly having its 
itended effect. 

Dutilleul was as it were petrified in the interior of the wall. He is 
1ere to this day, incorporated in the stone. Nightbirds descending 
ie Rue Norvins, at the hour when the clamour of Paris has died 
own, may sometimes hear a stifled voice seeming to come from 
eyond the tomb, which they take to be the moaning of the wind 
§ it whistles at the crossroads of the Butte. It is Werewolf Dutilleul 
10urning for his glorious career and his too-brief love. Occasionally 
n a winter’s night the painter, Gen Paul, taking down his guitar, 
entures forth into the echoing solitude of the Rue Norvins to con- 
sle the unhappy prisoner with a song; and the notes, flying from 
is benumbed fingers, pierce to the heart of the stone like drops of 
10onlight. 
be 
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Two Poems 


TRIPTYCH 


Whom at the first we kill 
(angel that bears us truth 
immediate and ill; 

hound of the warning tooth): 
lay truths as towered walls, 
bite like the warden beaver: 
in our unpictured cells 

guard us for ever. 


Whom in the end we keep 
(ikons of Self and Why 

and You; the names of hope 
named indefensibly): 
people our small belief, 

our dusk of single vision: 

to us a mask for grief; 

to you unreason. 


Whom all the time we are 
(shells of the unborn child, 
the uncaged ancestor; 

paths in a poisoned field): 
through neither wall nor mask 
let us observe and pity 

our neighbour in the dusk, 

our frightened city. 
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TROPICAL AQUARIUM 


The twisted many ribbons, the absurd 
flexes of small and coloured flesh, alive 
but marginal in error; the web-stirred 
weave of a tiny spectrum: though I gave 
a home of delicate green hair, of wet 
warm growing little forest, now upon 

a choking emptiness they writhe and beat, 
dying of air on the November stone. 


Young and inordinate and gauche, an arm 
brought diamonding down that measured thing: 
they know dimensions now that are not warm, 
those painted sick projectiles. In the wrong 
cold and excess and lack, in the mad space, 
they die of being taught—by accident 

of being taught— whose logic of light grace 
had been a warm unseason squared by flint. 


They will not be a poem now again: 

the amnion is broken. Though a child 

is building-up the common double pain, 

it will not be those children (for the sealed 
thought was not sterile) but a spawn of things 
tided, with young legs, on a desperate rim. 
Must I be glad, having seen them lose the wings 


that swam with rainbows, rainbows floating: them? 
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Some Unpublished Poems 
by Thomas Hardy 
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one of them more curious than this—that it is lyric poe 

very often expressed un-lyrically. Like Strato, of Sardis, Hardy, 
might have declared: ‘Look not for the nightingales among the leaves: 
on my pages, for former poets have written abundantly of these.” 
He rebelled, almost from the start, at the aural intricacies of Tenny- 
sonian verse, admiring the rugged directness, the intimate dramatic. 
manner of his other contemporary, Browning. The harsh and 
crabbed line and the commonplace wording express in their own) 
determined, original manner an image, or an emotion, purposely: 
painted in subdued, even hueless colours. Like Tess, a beautiful 
woman who disfigured herself during her husband’s absence (in 
order that she might not attract other men, or appear to attract 
them), natural lyric spontaneity, loveliness, and impulse are awk- 
wardly garbed, shorn and disguised. An intentional impairment, al- 
most a maiming takes place, and that it was intentional we know 
from one of Hardy’s letters in which he confesses, that, for as long 
as he could remember, his instinctive feeling had been to ‘avoid the 
jewelled line in poetry, as being effeminate’?. 

To quote another of Hardy’s contemporaries, Henry James, it was 
as if he ‘had to prove himself a poet, almost against all presumptions, 
and with all the character he could use’*. Just as Hardy ran counter 
to the edicts of current society in the characters and plots of his 
novels, so his integrity, his stubbornness, his cross-grained rebellious- 
ness forced him to reject conventional poetic expression. In the same 
dogged way he rejected the established religion, preferring the mood 
and sentiment of a Greek elegiast three centuries before Christ, as 
being more consonant with his own: 

1 Letter of February 4, r919, to Sir Edmund Gosse. 
? On Browning reading his own poetry aloud, in The Middle Years. 
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And what of the underworld, O Charidas? 

Great darkness. 

And the resurrection? 

A lie. 

And the Lord of the underworld? 
4 A Fable. — We perish utterly." 
‘The germ of what has since been declared to be characterstic of 
{ardy’s poetry sprouted early. Themes and temper remain much the 
ame throughout his long life—the ruinous passage of years and 
reacherous decay: resentment against that blind Necessity which 
eemingly rules the world: the rejection of superficial optimism: the 
erception of minutiae overlooked by those less observant: the 
ccentuation of ugliness, laid bare without compunction: the record- 
ng of the trivial yet potentially tragic: awareness of the nobility of 
ustic, humble lives. There is the dangerous insight into the vacilla- 
ions and fluctuations of the human heart: the ability to make a dry- 
joint etching out of some small scene whose emotional or dramatic 
ignificance might be lost to others: and, in style, that curious juxta- 
sosition of awkward, obscure phrases with words of releasing ease. 
Jardy’s sense of the tragic and terrible, the ironic and sordid, con- 
rasted with the humorous and gentle, the lovable and pathetic, was 
yreternaturally strong. There are, too, what are often forgotten, 
he poems of extreme felicity, in which an excess of emotion—love, 
oy, astonishment at the splendid and beautiful in man or nature— 
yurns steadily. It is as if the poet had been born clasping a fiery rose 
n one hand, and in the other some pale ‘hueless flower of disillusion’. 

The paradoxes and contradictions in poetic mood and form imply 

ome conflict in the mind, and suggest a number of questions about 
Jardy, the poet. Why. for instance, does a man with a marked ear 
‘or music express himself unmusically? Why, too, if Hardy abjured 
he generally acknowledged poetic manner in his verse did he 
‘bandon himself to it unashamedly in his prose? The prose-writer 
ooked down on his abilities and acknowledged, towards the close 
»f his prose-writing period, that he had only to apply himself at his 
jesk for certain hours on Fridays. Yet the belittled prose, in its 
lescriptive passages at their finest, is close packed with poetic ex- 
sression and imagery of the highest order. Thirdly, Hardy was by 
jature essentially a poet: he began writing verse in adolescence and 
sontinued to do so when well past the allotted three-score years and 
‘en. For the ‘relief of his necessities, as the Prayer Book puts it’ (he 
wrote) he took to prose writing, in order to support himself and his 
wife, after finally abandoning architecture as a profession. Yet 


‘ Callimachus. 
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numbed and chilled by the frost of disapproval his poetic genius 

merely remained dormant, springing into maturity when less vigo | 
ous poets have lost their ability. Some inner conviction, almost a 
compulsion, seems to have caused him to ‘forswear the jewelled 
line’, to bide his time until the changed temper of the age would! 
finally accept his despised, rejected verse. 

Two characteristics of Hardy, the man, are here revealed—that 
tendency to masochism which has been noted by others in his life, 
conversation and writings; and the need (implied by Henry James 
in his remark on Browning’s reading) to prove his virility. Just as 
Hardy, who was fundamentally religious, found perverse pleasure 
in doing without conventional religion; and the ‘pessimist’ in dis- 
pensing with the consolations of hope (thereby proving his immun- 
ity from divine wrath and earthly expectations); so might the poet 
do without the feminine softnesses of other commended, accepted 

oets. 
i The six hitherto unpublished poems reveal many characteristic: 
features of Hardy’s published verse. They are more than mere liter-- 
ary curiosities, of interest only to the student or pedant. It is true: 
that they are discarded material—bits of carving like those set aside: 
by the mediaeval stone-mason, who aspired to express himself in a: 
a more perfect form before setting up his work to the public gaze. In 
choosing the poems for his final, posthumous volume, Winter’ 
Words, the poet evidently decided against their inclusion. Yet they’ 
are full of virtues and need not be ashamed to stand beside their 
printed brethren. Hardy himself has said, in a notebook entry of 
eight lines, that ‘Critics can never be made to understand that the 
failure may be greater than the success’’, and for this reason alone 
the poems might attract us. Like other artists, poets are very often 
not, as Hardy said, ‘adepts at self-criticism,’ sometimes preferring 
what proves to be ephemeral rather than durable in their own work. 

The first two poems (and The Victorian Rehearsal*) are of bio- 
graphical interest since they belong to those years when Hardy was 
working in London as Assistant Architect to Blomfield—the years 
when he flowered most profusely in early verse. Nearly thirty 
poems have been labelled by him Westbourne Park Villas (Bays 
water), and dated between the years 1865-1867. The earliest of these 
unpublish poems (which the poet has dated 1865-7, that is, when he 
was 25-27 years of age), is The Unplanted Primrose. It implies an 
attachment of a tender kind to some Lizbie, or Louisa, of the Bock- 
hampton lanes before he had gone to seek his fortune in London, or 
1 The Later Years, page 123. 


* Omitted at the request of the Hardy Estate Trustees. 
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sen to Cornwall and met Emma Gifford. The Musing Maiden (orig- 
ally called The Imaginative Maiden (also written in 1866) seems 
) describe the same artless, country girl with a loving heart. Hardy’s 
ster Kate once told his second wife that, as a lad, he had been half 
agaged to a Dorset girl, but upon meeting Emma Gifford he broke 
1e attachment and engaged himself to Emma, making use of the 
ime ring for both women. Such a tale smacks of peasant husbandry 
nd it may, of course, be merely the malicious remembrance of an 
ld woman looking back on family events which occurred when 
ve herself was little more than a growing girl, for Thomas was the 
ldest and Kate the youngest of the four Hardy children. Yet the 
oems appear to substantiate it. ; 

How like the poet, who noted the withered skeletons of leaves and 
ristledown antennae, to be touched by the mummified flower, sym- 
ol of dead love to the woman, through whose heart the poet re- 
ves the episode. Many of Hardy’s poems (particularly the early 
nes, as well as many of those relating to Emma) are written from 
he feminine point of view, showing his intuitive understanding of 
yoman’s ways and needs. That two of the six unpublished ones re- 
emble these is therefore not surprising, but merely further proof of 
yhat Hardy himself called his ‘wonderful insight into female 
haracter’. 

To a Bridegroom (also written when Hardy was 26) resembles 
nother of his early poems— Revulsion, a product of the same tor- 
nented year, the sonnet ending with the fearful prohibition: 

So may I live no junctive law fulfilling, 
And my heart’s table bear no woman’s name — 
n interdict more terrible than Donne’s 
Take heed of loving me. 
ther poems in a kindred mood are At a Bridal, and Amabel of the 
receding year, harping on that theme from which Hardy rings a 
athological note—the evanescence of woman’s beauty, and physi- 
al decay. A misogynist, a cynic, one might say on reading these 
yoems for the first time, yet their mood is only the counterpart of 
he poet’s deep need for the complementary subtleties of woman 
md womanly ways. 
From the point of view of euphony the sibilant phrase 
... her satin brede 
Serest, sorriest stuff 
s perhaps the most interesting in all these poems, for it reminds us 
yf Hardy’s abiding love of alliteration. An examination of the rough 
lrafts of many of his poems shows us that, time and time again, In 
evising the poems, even after making a fair copy, Hardy super- 
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imposed above the original word an alliterative substitute. Th 
choice of the Saxon word brede is characteristic. To be found 
ancient balladry, its most recent poetic use in this country befo 
Hardy was, I believe, in Tennyson’s Princess. Milton had used it tw 
centuries earlier in his Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, with 
which Hardy was familiar, and in 1820 Keats in his Lamia, wrote: 
_. . spoilt all her silver mail and silken brede. | 
(Another Keatsian word—magians, found in Endymion, is used by 
Hardy in the final poem of Winter Words, the beautiful “He resolves 
to say no more’, a word chosen with care after the rejection of two 
others in the rough draft.) a 

The Victorian Rehearsal reminds us of Hardy’s avid and more 
than fleeting interest in the stage. Furthermore, the youthful poet 
is revealed to us as a man easily shocked by the shoddy appear- 
ance and tawdry lives (as he envisages them) of stage-folk: aware of | 
the danger of artificially roused emotions, which twist into life like 
snakes no longer torpid after winter’s cold. In his writing Hardy has 
often drawn the plight of those who must ‘pay high for prancing’, - 
when the bloom is enflamed by music and dancing. The moral of 
this poem is the same. 

In The Hatband (which Hardy might more properly have called 
The Funeral Hatband, just as he might have explained to us that 
these were worn by men) the poet retells one of those dramas-in- 
miniature at which he excelled. To another poem, Retty’s Phases 
(‘from a rough draft, 1866’) Hardy has appended an explanatory 
footnote, as he does here, so that his readers may understand a local 
custom which has waned, or dropped clean out of memory. We 
catch a wan memory of some Dorset beauty who, like Elfride, 
lives only in the hearts of her surviving suitors. The two young men 
—the active, unthinking lover, 

hot, playing at fives by the western tower, : 
and the shy, inactive mourner who ponders on the other’s callous- 
ness, are types often enough contrasted in the novels, whose moral 
has been the ironic one that the fair are often won by the worthless, 
while those with merit and a deeper affection are disdained. It is a 
strange little black-and-white poem, with something of the sombre- 
ness of one of the old wood-cuts familiar to Hardy in his childhood. 

The fourth poem, She Would Welcome Old Tribulations, is the 
second written from the woman’s point of view, this time from that 
of Emma Hardy, when sixty years old, looking back on a childhood 
experience in Plymouth, the city of her birth, to which she remained 
deeply attached all her life. When she was eighteen the Giffords 
were forced to leave the gay, garrison town, and to live further west 
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Cornwall. After her marriage to Hardy, in 1874, Emma never 
jain visited the ‘marble-streeted town’, over which the carillon of 
d St Andrew’s rang out its four-hourly chimes, and in whose mar- 
st the small girl with keen eyes delighted in the bright bunches of 
yttage flowers, the bowls of rich clotted cream, and the shining 
ackerel dripping from the sea. After her death Hardy perpetuated 
me memories of the places that she loved in lyric poems, and her 
ec Recollections tell us vividly of her happy child- 
od. 
The themes of these five poems have been neglected love; a young 
an’s fears of matrimony; the unreality and inherent tragedy of 
age scenes and relationships; the early extinction of love in the 
sart of a former suitor, amounting to a threat to the immortality 
‘the loved one; and a lighter comment on the comparative merits 
‘youth and age. In the fifth poem we encounter a mood more pro- 
und. Thoughts from Sophocles possesses something of the power- 
grandeur of the great epode in the Oedipus Coloneus which sug- 
ssted it: the lines are not a translation but a condensing into sonnet 
rm of the passage. The poem is at once more important and more 
iggestive than its predecessors, from which it differs in appearance 
; well as in subject and form. The first five poems are fair copies 
ritten on the paper of good quality which Hardy used for the 
vished drafts of his work towards the close of his life’. But 
houghts from Sophocles is on the lined quarto paper which Hardy 
ed for his rough drafts. The handwriting is slightly more urgent: 
e punctuation is incomplete, and there are a number of variants in 
sth ink and pencil. In other words, here is a rough draft and not a 
ir copy. One hazards the guess that the sonnet in this form is a 
aft of an old thought, dating perhaps from Hardy’s youth, like the 
her poems. 
But something relevant has escaped us. The poem bears at its head, 
‘square pencilled brackets, the numerals 95. Either the numbers re- 
r to the page of Sir Richard Jebb’s edition, or to the year in which 
ardy was working on the sonnet. If the year, then it is that in 
hich the most terrible of all his novels—Jude the Obscure—was 
ritten, and in which he wrote one, if not two, of the three sombre 
Tenebris poems’, originally called De Profundis, to which Hardy 
fixed lines in the latin of St Jerome’s version of the Psalms. Their 
nor matches the mood of both sonnet and novel. Some early event 
1d overwhelmed Hardy with a suspicion of the miscarriage of 
\ll of the poems in the bound volume of Winter Words are written on this 
per and bear the same watermark. 
rhe first is undated, the second dated 1895 and the third 1895-96. 
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divine justice. His later reading of Greek classical drama and media 
val latin, and his own experiences merely confirmed the early cong) 
viction. ’ | 

Towards the close of his life, and somewhat earlier’, Hardy was 
reading with relish the work of the Greek epigrammatists. Three of | 
the poems in Winter Words’, and one in its predecessor Human 
Shows, were suggested by lines from the Greek Anthology, more 
particularly the moving ‘He resolves to say no more’, whose inspira- 
tion was a phrase from a passionate love poem of Agathias — The 
Bride’s Vigil—as the rough draft tells us. Hardy must therefore have 
been familiar with the epigrams of both Theognis and Posidippus, 
the inspiration of Sophocles, lines which even more succinctly than 
their great successor’s blot out life as unendurable. 

We know (from one of his notes) that Hardy was reading the 
Oedipus Tyrannus in 1889: we know, too (since Dr Rutland has told _ 
us), that the 1893 edition of Jebb’s Sophocles was amongst the Max 
Gate books, and that Hardy had therein marked passages in the: 
Oedipus Rex. There has not, however, been any evidence that he had. 
also read the Oedipus Coloneus, although it was reasonable to sus-: 
pect that he had done so. Here now is proof. It may be of interest to! 
compare the sestet of Hardy’s sonnet with Jebb’s prose translation, , 
which is as follows: 

as.some cape that fronts the North is lashed on every side by the: 

waves of winter, so he also is fiercely lashed evermore by the: 

dread troubles that break on him like billows; some from the set- 
ting of the sun, some from the rising, some in the region of the? 
noon-tide beam, some from the gloom-wrapped hills of the? 

North*. 

But it is even more revealing to read a poetic rendering of this pas- 
sage by a great classical scholar, friend and contemporary of Hardy,, 
and akin to him in temperament— A. E. Housman. | 

[This man, as me, even so, 
Have the evil days overtaken;] 

And like as a cape sea-shaken - 

With tempest at earth’s last verges 

And shock of all winds that blow, 

His head the seas of woe, 


‘In 1903 Hardy was corresponding with Sir Alfred Pretor about the meaning: 


of certain words in the Sophocles plays and Sir Alfred’s replies are amongst! 
the Max Gate papers. 


*R. P. Purdy in his Bibliography notes two only, 
’ Plays and Fragments of Sophocles, Part II, Oxford University Press, 1889, 
1893 and 1908. 
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The thunder of awful surges 

Ruining overflow; 

Blown from the fall of even, 

Blown from the dayspring forth, 

Blown from the noon in heaven, 
Blown from night and the North?. 
_ Although Hardy’s sonnet is not comparable in force and concise- 
ness it has a rough grandeur of its own, reminiscent of his earliest 
sonnet (in the Collected Poems) —Discouragement (1893), in tone, 
and in the single line: 

Where sunshine, bird and bloom are seen no more. 
~ One last comment. Unlike many translators of this classical pas- 
sage, or poets inspired to render it after their own fashion (amongst 
them we remember Yeats’s beautiful Celtic interpretation), Hardy 
had stubbornly refused to translate axrd as headland, or cape, 
choosing instead the fiercer word of Gallic origin, beak. To the 
elosing line of his sonnet he also gave an original poetic twist. 
Neither in the original, nor in the renderings of Jebb, Housman, and 
other translators, is there any mention of the stars. If we may be- 
lieve the evidence of his work, throughout his life the planets, stars 
and starshine had for this writer a strong emotional appeal, attract- 
ing him even more than the virile, life-giving sun. The final line— 
And cowls of cloud wrap the star’s radiancy — 
is a personal transmutation, a softening of Sophoclean gloom. 
Thoreau once remarked that ‘most men lead lives of quiet des- 

peration’: Hardy put it differently, speaking of ‘souls unreconciled 
to life’. Thoughts from Sophocles stands as evidence of this recur- 
rent and persistent mood. 
‘Greek Verse in Translation, Higham and Bowra, Oxford University Press, 
1938. 


THE -UNPLANTED PRIMROSE 


“A pink primrose from the plant he knows 
Let me send him in his far spot, 

From the root I brought to his garden-knot 

When he dwelt herefrom but a little mile; 

A root I had reared at that time of love, 

And of all my stock the best that throve, 
Which he took with so warm a smile.” 
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Such she sang and said, and aflush she sped 
To her Love’s old home hard by 
Ere he left that nook for the wider sky 
Of a southern country unassayed. 
And she crept to the border of early stocks, 
Of pansies, pinks, and hollyhocks, 
Where their vows and the gift were made. 


“It has not bloomed!” And her glances gloomed 
As she missed the expected hue. 

“Yet the rest are in blow the border through; 

Nor is leaf or bud of it evident. 

Ah, can it have died of an over-care 

In its tendance, sprung of his charge to spare 
No pains for its nourishment?” 


She turned her round from the wrong ones found 
To the seat where a year before 

She had brought it him as the best of her store, 

And lo, on a ledge of the wall she neared, 

Lay its withered skeleton, dry and brown, 

Untouched since there he had laid it down 
When she waved and disappeared. 


1865-67. Westbourne Park Villas. 
(From old MS). 
II 
TO A BRIDEGROOM 
Swear to love and cherish her? 


She might moan were beauty’s throne 
Beauty’s sepulchre. 


Think her not so new as now, 
Staid, with here and there a blur 
On her cheek and brow. 


Fancy men to change and say, 
“No great gods with gifts endow 
This fine-feathered jay.” 
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Should infirmity succeed, 
Who will each and every day 
Rush to his invalid? 


Think her little fingers rough, 
Tresses thin; her satin brede 
Serest sorriest stuff. 


Spread a tale that wronged her fame, 
Who’d not feel “Of her enough! 
Love is a foolish game?” 


Grew her love too wild to own, 
Who’d not, with some sense of shame, 
Hide a secret groan? 


Swear to love and cherish her? 
She might moan were beauty’s throne 
Beauty’s sepulchre. 


1866 (abridged). 


Il] 
THE “HATBAND 


She held it out. “But you can’t both have it,” she said; 

And hesitating they stood. The boom of the bell 

For the maiden came across as her fond farewell: — 
One was the friend of the dead, 

The second her lover, there needed no words to tell. 


They looked at the object —a hatband the parish folk 

Would borrow at times of the well-to-do woman who spoke: 

Its trailing two-yards’ length had grown rusty and bare 
From much promiscuous wear. 


‘Decide between you,” she added, and handed it over, 

Whereon their faces appeared as much stressed at the choice 

As the one at the loss of his friend, of his sweetheart the lover: 

And still did the bell throb forth, as with querying voice, 
Which head the crape symbol should cover? 
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“You take it,” at last said the friend, standing back with a sigh: 
“You were dearer to her than was I.” 

The streamer was tied on the hat with a love-knot of white, 

And they hurried away, and shared in the last sad rite. 


eld dial en 


The Sunday came: and pending the due church-hour 

There stood, hot, playing at fives, by the western tower, 

The ruddy young lover, as often aforetime there: 

And the long black love-knotted hatband blew wild in the air 
' With his rushings everywhere. 


Then murmured her friend, as he slowly drew near that day, 
‘I might just as well, truly, have had it! Alas, could not he 
Refrain him for one little week, out of bare loyalty? 

But young love is brief; let him play: 
Yet never this sight, had the sad sign been worn here by me!’ 


Note: It should be remembered that hatbands were formerly worn hanging 
down behind to the waist, and tied with a bow of white ribbon when the 
deceased was a young unmarried woman. It was retained for the service on 
the Sunday following the funeral. 


IV 


SHE WOULD WELCOME 
OLD TRIBULATIONS 


I see a fresh-cheeked figure, 
Rising but three feet high, 

Shrink on the stony track here 
From the sea-swell lifting nigh: 
The little one is I. 

Ah, could the time come back here, 
Shrinking and all, I cry! 


I see the bathing woman, 

Sturdy and stout and browned: 
She swings me by the shoulder, 

And flouts my gasps, half-drowned; 

O now for that swishing sound, 
The sea’s slap, cold and colder; 

Could it again come round! 
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I pause beside these places, 
Under no eye, but free; 

I have no childish terror 
Of hands to capture me 
By discipline’s decree: 

I am not chid for error, 
Yet—could it once more be! 


(About 1900.) 


Vv 


THOUGHTS FROM SOPHOCLES 
(Oed. Col. 1200-1240) 


- Who would here sojourn for an outstretched spell 

Feels senseless promptings, to the thinking gaze, 

Since pain comes nigh and nigher with lengthening days, 
And nothing shows that joy will ever well. 


Death is the remedy that cures at call 

The doubtful jousts of black and white assays. 
What are song, laughter, what the footed maze, 
Beside the good of knowing no birth at all? 


Gaunt age is as some gray upstanding beak 

Chafed by the billows of a northern shore 

And facing friendless cold calamity 

That strikes upon its features worn and weak 
Where sunshine bird and bloom frequent no more, 
And cowls of cloud wrap the stars’ radiancy. 
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At the Turn of the Century 


Sega mesen 2 en 


a clock which kept perfect time. And accordingly when the 

clock struck, early in October 1902, we came back to Lon- 
don after spending two months, the appointed time, shooting 
grouse in Scotland. The clock had struck, the London season had ~ 
begun. In Lowndes Square, where we were living at the time, I found 
a note from my sister-in-law, Mrs Hugh Hammersley, from The 
Grove, Hampstead. Of the three beautiful sisters, Mary, Helen and 
Kate Grant, who were immortalized by Sargent, Herkomer, John 
and many other painters, the eldest, Mollie, who married Hugh Ham- 
mersley, was the most beautiful, as well as unusually gifted and 
supremely elegant. Shortly after marriage she contracted tubercu- 
losis of the lungs or, as it was then called — consumption — and every 
winter thereafter had to spend some months at a sanatorium in Ger- 
many, sleeping out of doors in a pine forest amid snow and ice. She 
would return to us in the spring, quite undaunted, to take up life 
once more. She avoided crowds, and was never visible till after lun- 
cheon, when she appeared in all her radiance in some Worth crea- 
tion. Tall, with an imposing figure, a small head with a fine high — 
nose, lovely mouth, eyes deep blue as a periwinkle; and with her 
shining auburn hair dressed in the shape of a casque or helmet, she 
resembled a Valkyrie, but a Valkyrie with the immaculate coiffure 
of a lady of Helleu. The Grove, now called Admiral’s House, a charm- 
ing white Queen Anne house in a big garden, stands high up in the 
close vicinity of the Leg of Mutton Pond. There was an outside loggia 
for the use of the invalid, and it was reclining there, or sitting up in 
her charming drawing-room, that Mollie received her guests. The 
note | found on returning to London was to invite us to come on the 
following Sunday afternoon, and remain to supper. Characteristi- _ 
cally, at the head of the note-paper, was an exquisitely engraved 
map of the route to be taken from Hyde Park Corner to The Grove. — 
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Sn after I married the world seemed to become a clock, 


is AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 

_ And how delightful to drive in a victoria and pair, spanking through 

Hyde Park, Regent’s Park, up Haverstock Hill to Hampstead, unen- 
cumbered by buses and the fumes of petrol and crowds! If I am 
writing at length about these Sunday excursions to The Grove it is 

_ because they came to mean so much to me, opened a new world 

_ which, later on, in a measure became my world. 

The most prominent, as well as possibly the most significant figure 
at The Grove on a Sunday afternoon, was Henry Tonks, Professor of 
_ Drawing at the Slade. He would sometimes, by no means always, 

_ bring Wilson Steer in his wake, the latter not being a ready or an 
_€asy mover; and the while Tonks and my brother-in-law, Hugh 
Hammersley, never failed to take a swinging walk on the Heath, 
Steer would slowly settle himself into a suitable chair somewhat 
_after the manner of a sea-lion (which animal he closely resembled) 
settling down to a meal of fish. There he would remain quiescent and 
_ very often quite silent, although now and then he would put in a 
- pointed remark on a falsetto note; or if anything risqué was said 
shake with laughter like a huge jelly. Nothing amused him more 
than to hear of the reputed antics of the revered art critic, Mr 
Humphry Ward, when driving in hansoms with young ladies. What- 
ever Steer sat on he always seemed to overflow, partly because of his 
large frame, and partly because he made a habit when going abroad 

—that is leaving his house— of wearing two sets of clothes: two 

‘coats, two pairs of trousers, two waistcoats. Vests and pants, it is 
thought, he always wore in duplicate out of prudence and foresight. 

In his eyes nothing like taking time by the forelock, or grasping the 

nettle, with the purpose of avoiding the risk of insidious draughts. 

Another perennial visitor was the painter Ronald Gray, who was 
well satisfied just simply to revolve in the same orbit as Steer. Gray 
was being treated at St Mary’s Hospital for a tuberculosis knee by 
Dr Fleming, now the great Sir Alexander Fleming of penicillin fame, 
who looked, with his small frame and huge forehead, like some form 
of marine life, perceived dimly hiding under rushes in an aquarium. 
He was very modest and shy, but even then (and how rightly) was 
thought a young man of outstanding promise, and one of Sir Alm- 
wroth Wright’s most distinguished pupils. It may well be that the 
injections he gave my sister-in-law helped to keep her alive till the 
age of fifty. Ronald Gray had a certain talent and charm which 
earned him the patronage of a succession of rich folk, and his pic- 
tures sold like hot cakes. 

As tea was served Tonks and Hugh Hammersley returned hungry 
from their tramp, and others would drift in—Sargent, puffing and 
blowing, the Will Rothensteins who lived nearby, young Augustus 
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John, Tonks’s most brilliant pupil, Professor Waldstein of Cam- : 
bridge. Mrs Rothenstein: was very pretty and picturesque, a, with | 
eyes cast down, she would say in low tones to her neighbour: People | 
do not say anymore: “Have you seen my new John drawing? but | 
have you seen my new John BABY?!’ I do not recollect seeing John 
very often at The Grove, but he struck astonishment and admiration 
whenever he did make an appearance, dressed as a coster and out 
to kill. 

Best of all was when a small dapper figure insinuated itself 
through the door, holding a top hat, gloves and a cane— Max—the 
Great Max—Max Beerbohm. Bland, yet diffident, with the utmost 
modesty, he would drop into a chair, and when he spoke it was al- 
most apologetically as one might who is handing out mere dross. But 
his words were jewelled-arrows which always found their mark. 

I must not forget Walter Sickert, who was an intimate and fre- 
quent visitor. After the death of his first wife, the daughter of Cob- 
ham, the economist, he asked Hugh Hammersley on one or two ~ 
occasions to oblige him by acting as witness of his projected mar- 
riage at a local Registry Office. After hanging about for a long time 
my brother-in-law would go away on being told the young woman’s 
name was down to be married to someone else the following day. 
Thus Sickert remained unattached until later he married the painter, 
Therese Lessore. This was as well perhaps, as his habits were scarcely 
domestic. He frequently changed his address, eating his meals at St 
Pancras, or some nearby station buffet, and elected to sleep on a 
table. I recently came across a letter from him bearing the address: 

31 Augustus Street, Cumberland Market. 
N.W. 

‘Do ask me again. This is my only real address. This in strict con- 
fidence. 

W.S,’ 

Either Tonks or Ronald Gray made a delightful watercolour 
sketch of The Grove at teatime. Tonks, standing swooping like a bird 
of prey; Steer asleep in his chair; Max with big eyes like a cherub, 
and Sargent like an overblown cherub with pop-eyes; George Moore, 
with his egg-like contour, holding up an admonitory finger, making 
some utterance about the Bible he had recently read for the first 
time. Henry James sitting like a pundit or sage ready, after many 
convolutions, to seize, to pounce, yes, to pounce on the right, the 
ultimate word; our host, tall and immaculately dressed handing 
scones and bowing from the waist; our hostess sitting up very | 
straight at the pretty round tea-table, gleaming with lovely silver 
and china, and furnished with plates of delicate rolled bread and 
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butter and angel cake, driving her team of guests with a light hand 


__ on silken reins. 
_ Looking back Iam set wondering why that little Salon was unique, 
_ so different, so much less ‘voulu’ than were those where Mrs Hunter, 
Lady Cunard, Sibyl Colefax later presided. Mollie Hammersley never 


lionized; as with St Jerome the lions came and fed out of her hand. 
By supper time most of the company had dispersed, and we seldom 

sat down more than seven or eight. We were very gay, gay and re- 

laxed as people are when friends and acquaintances have cleared 


- off, and no more effort is required. Unless Sickert was present Tonks 


would hold the table. If not in the highest rank of contemporary con- 
versationalists, such for instance as Desmond MacCarthy, Sickert, 
Roger Fry (or Belloc for those who suffered him), he certainly was 


- a delightful talker. He dominated the company by a kind of vast and 


intelligent zest for life, for books, for people, for all forms of art 
and human experience. And he had a great sense of humour, kindly 
if slightly sardonic. It was as difficult to think he had once been a 
surgeon, as to think Willie Maugham had walked the hospitals; and 
if he found himself with anyone in some isolated place he hastened 
to impress on him or her that in no circumstances could he be called 
upon to set a broken limb or render any medical assistance whatso- 
ever. He would talk endlessly about some book he had recently come 
across— Casanova possibly —roll it round on his tongue, longing for 
others to share his delight. And he was a wonderful listener. It was 
only in his very last years that he became crusty, difficult, and very 
susceptible about his painting. One evening, some few years before 
his death he dined with me at 31 Tite Street, Sargent’s old house. He 
noticed I had removed one of his pictures from its accustomed place 
in the big saloon, scarcely spoke at dinner, left abruptly, and never, 
I think, forgave me. When he died I went to see old Steer, whom I 
felt would scarcely survive the loss of his friend, only to be told that 
Tonks had become ‘quite impossible’. And when I paid Steer a visit 
of condolence at George Moore’s death, he spoke of the enormous 
relief it was both to him and Tonks. On both occasions I remember 
feeling rather snubbed, and choked back my well meant expressions 
of sympathy. 

Tonks painted several pictures at The Grove. One of Hugh Ham- 
mersley seated at a table, playing a game of Patience with his be- 
loved little daughter Eve is full of character and charm; it is now 
at the Tate Gallery. Eve was a blue baby, who died at the age of 
twelve and was buried at Hampstead, and over her tomb is a touch- 
ing monument by Harry Furze, the sculptor, of an Angel flying to 
Heaven tenderly bearing a child in his arms. He also painted Mrs 
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Hammersley, which was a work of love in which he suffered a hun- : 
dred deaths. Mollie is seen sitting on an elegant sofa in an elegant | 
dress stitching at a piece of embroidery in a frame. The needle, held 
in a lovely hand, is poised above the tapestry and below is a tumble ~ 
of coloured silks and a glint of gold scissors. Poor Tonks worked at _ 
this for months on end, with growing dissatisfaction; and when 
finally Sargent was asked to come and criticize, and when the criti- 
cisms and suggestions were not altogether favourable, Tonks lost 
faith in his powers; and despite the remarkable model and great 
opportunities, the portrait, with its somewhat doll-like figure, turned 
out quite undistinguished. 

As we grew to know each other better, it was decided that Steer 
should paint my portrait, though portraits were not really his line 
of country. The idea was exciting, and a beautiful oyster-coloured 
satin was chosen with a tight bodice, blue bows and a voluminous 
skirt, somewhat resembling that worn by Madame de Pompadour in 
Boucher’s famous portrait in the Wallace collection. Accordingly © 
in the winter of 1905-1906 | started my sittings, driving daily in a 
small pony-trap from Lowndes Square to 109 Cheyne Walk, one of 
the last of the lovely houses on that stretch of river. Steer would be 
waiting for me in his most delightful drawing-room, a long, very 
light, shallow room, with four windows facing on to the river. As | 
spread myself and my voluminous dress on a sofa and looked out at 
the flowing river, I felt as if I might be setting sail for an uncharted 
sea. I sat for three hours each morning, and it was all very easy and 
pleasant, which was fortunate as | must have given Steer over a hun- 
dred sittings. Once during the summer | persuaded him to come with 
me to Abney, our home on the river, to spend the weekend with 
Tonks and Ronald Gray. He would sit out all Sunday under a spread- 
ing chestnut, watching the boats, with his finger inside his shirt to 
test his temperature, and in the cool of the evening actually con- 
sented to come out in the gondola sitting up, fearfully but luxur- 
iously, on the stately back seat beside me, thoroughly enjoying the 
sights in Boulter’s Lock, whilst Guilio passed sumptuous tea over our 
heads on to the gondola table. 

In later years— 1907-1908 — Tonks spent the summer painting my 
husband working in his rock garden in the evenings—a garden he 
had made himself with loving care, being, like his cousin Gertrude ~ 
Jekyll, of the tribe of born gardeners. Close to the river the rock 
garden was in the shape of a wide basin, and the interstices of the 
stones were filled (to quote Vita Sackville-West) with: ‘Lakes of 
aubretia; bumps of thrift; mattresses of yellow stonecrop; hassocks 
of pinks; rivers of violets.’ 
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To go back to the first winter of my marriage. When we did not 

go to The Grove I followed my mother’s example and sat at home 
on Sunday afternoons. As happened with Madame du Deffand and 
Mlle de Lespinasse, many of my mother’s friends migrated to me, 
and a series of white haired old gentlemen sat around. I call them 
white haired old gentlemen for so, at that time, they appeared to 
me, but no doubt they were in early middle age, with barely grey- 
ing temples. Sir Hugh Bell, the father of Gertrude, Tommy Bowles, 
MP, Emmanuel Underdown, Sir Henry Cunningham were among 
the habitués; and a pair of short tubby men who often came to- 
gether—one of the Darwins and Henry Dickens, QC, looking, I 
thought, like Tweedledum and Tweedledee, who seated themselves 
on either side of the fire. 
_ It was rather like the coming of spring when Willie Maugham 
made an appearance in this company, wearing his usual half benign, 
half satirical expression and looking round the room would say: ‘I 
See, Violet, your stepchildren are, as usual, incarcerated in the cel- 
lars.’ Willie was a childhood friend, his father and mine having been 
together at our Embassy in Paris. ‘Yes,’ said Willie, ‘when Violet 
and | played hoops in the Champs Elysées we were the same age. 
But now I’m five years older—soon it will be ten.’ 

Willie came back into our life when, as a medical student, 
he walked the London hospitals. At the time I am speaking 
of he had had a play, The Man of Honour, produced by the Stage 
Society, full of talent; and had written a first novel Liza of Lambeth, 
followed by The Making of a Saint. These had not met with the suc- 
cess they deserved, and he resolved to launch out on more popular 
lines. One day—but this was I think in 1906— he happened to tell 
he was looking for an actress to do the leading part in his new play 
Lady Frederick, to be produced at the Court Theatre, Sloane Square. 
I told him I had seen a Miss Ethel Irving give a remarkable perform- 
ance in The Three Daughters of M. Dupont by Bricux. Miss Ethel 
Irving was, accordingly, summoned to meet the author at my house, 
who forthwith engaged her. Both the play and the actress created a 
furore, and Willie was launched on a career of unbroken triumph. 
Miss Irving, seems, however, to have faded out— possibly she died 
young. I went to the first night in Willie’s box, which was memor- 
able for me as the excitement and success, to which I felt I had con- 
tributed in however small a measure, hastened on the arrival of an 
expected child, and I had barely time to get post-haste to Lowndes 
Square before my daughter made a somewhat hasty appearance. 

Shortly after my marriage I decided to give a party and, as I had 
studied and played with professionals, a musical party was indi- 
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cated. The guests should be drawn almost exclusively from the 
ranks of those who understood and loved music with, perhaps, a\ 
sprinkling of elegance from the diplomatic world, and a handful of | 
necessary friends and relations. The supper must be perfect—a bar- 
rel of dark Munich beer, such as the George Lewis’s had for their: 
parties; champagne, ‘consommé Madriléne’, caviare, and straw- 
berries out of season. The rooms would be lovely, lit with candles, , 
and the music of a high order. Gervase Elwes, then at his prime,, 
would be heard in a group of songs, followed by piano pieces played 
by Percy Grainger who, with his mane of golden hair, looked like an | 
exciting faun. And all this to work up to Lieder, sung by Camilla 
Landi, that most exquisite of artists who, to my great joy, had con- 
sented to sing for an enormous fee. The great day arrived, the room| 
was full, the applause vociferous. When Landi, whose turn it was 
to sing and who had hidden herself away, advanced to the piano) 
looking like a thunder-cloud, no sooner had she embarked on ‘Du 
meine liebe, due mein herz’ than she stopped abruptly, and ignoring 
the outstretched hands and imploring gestures of the Jacques 
Blumenthals, the Lewis’s, Haenschel, Victor Beigel, she elbowed her’ 
way through my guests muttering: ‘These people are all stock- 
brokers—I do not sing to stockbrokers,’ made for the stairs crying:: 
‘Send me no cheque,’ and dashed to her carriage. For a moment con- 
fusion reigned, and Gervase Elwes’s little accompanist murmured:: 
‘Assume a virtue if you have it not.’ My friends surrounded me, and! 
assured me that was Landi—Landi all over—she was jealous of! 
the other artists. . . . Defeat, however, was turned into victory, as; 
after supper we trooped upstairs and the artists went on and on} 
con amore until two in the morning. 

Somewhat nostalgically the thought of a very different party,, 
the last one I ever gave, comes to my mind. It was at Sargent’s old| 
house, 31 Tite Street, in the late 'Zo’s. In the centre of the great saloon! 
stands an exquisite little Clavichord. Seated at it is an enchanting! 
little lady—the great artist, Mrs Gordon Woodhouse. The room is: 
dark save for wax candles, and looking like a mischievous ghost, 
Mrs Woodhouse holds the audience spellbound. One may well ask 


oneself what Camilla Landi would have done, had she witnessed 
this triumph. 
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‘Two Poems 
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THE REMINDERS 


An old man’s useless, self-destroying anger 

Nursed like the child of a late bed; a woman 
Whose looks were gentle once, now masked in stone 
For dread of the risks of joy — those witnesses 
Force me to bear in mind 

How waste desires the failure of our harvest, 

And fear plays wrecker off the coasts of love. 


The mind in its fullness longs to contemplate 

All great acceptance, simple fruits of health — 

The child at the breast, the old man glad at heart, 
The lovers freely walking in their pride. 

O I would fix my thought 

On all our history of natural joy, 

And praise from root to crown the state of man. 


In such a mind, walk out at winter’s end 

And see forgiveness rain upon your fields, 
Melting the frozen clods; hear at your back 
The cries of children; and from all you nourish 
Gather leaf, sap and stalk, 

The blameless peach, the aromatic flower 
Returned in solemn cycle to your hand. 


Yet never forget, nor think those ghosts allow 
A day’s forgetting, how from farm to farm 
The loping fox has strung his track of blood 
Like rumour’s entrails; how the mildew fear 
Can walk from blighted fields 

To breathe upon the binding of your sheaves, 
Though all your love and labour fed the earth. 
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I HEARD A HERMIT SPEAK 


Upon the mountain of the young 
I heard a hermit speak: 

‘Purity is the serpent’s eye 

That murders with a look. 


Purity’s king of poisons 

And duke of deadly night; 
Abhor the single-minded man, 
The woman lily-white. 


Go cold under the starlight, 

Run naked through the day, 

But never wear the armoured shirt 
Of total Yea or Nay. 


Stare into the looking-glass: 

Your enemy stares you back. 

Yet never cringe and hide your face— 
Hear all that he will speak. 


The day that glass dissolves to show 
Your own reflection there, 

Then change your mirror for the world, 
The teeming, streaming air. 


O let your human memory end 
Heavy with thought and act. 
Claim every joy of paradox 
That time would keep intact. 


Be rich as you are human,’ 

I heard that hermit cry 

To the young men and women 
All walking out to die. 
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Coming to London—IV 
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first came to London in a pram when I was six months old; I left 
| it at the age of thirteen when I rode away to Wembley Exhibition 
on a ball-bearing scooter. Nothing much happened in between 
except my elementary education and some infant essayings in the art 
“of love. But perhaps I do this time of my life an injustice, for I 
poignantly recall that day of my ninth year when I composed my 
first—and who shall say my last—poem, which was a ten page 
monstrosity in the stanza of The Faerie Queene entitled “The Tourna- 
ment’. And that other day, not long before I scootered away to 
Wembley, on which I opened my father’s insurance ledger (it was a 
large one, because at this time he was an insurance agent) to design 
an overlarge crypto-Renaissance catafalque inscribed: Georgius 
Barca, 1913-1926. 

So that I could more properly claim to have come to London 
when, after two days, I returned from the Great Exhibition to my 
home in Chelsea. And surely, in this case, I am the first poet ever to 
have arrived in the capital by homemade scooter? (These machines, 
incidentally, were highly favoured by my contemporaries: they 
were constructed out of a road tar-block, two spars of wood, two 
automobile ball-bearings as wheels, and a meat skewer.) Then in 
1925 I was overseen at school reading a book—this pastime was 
not practised by any of the other thousand pupils—from which | 
received what still seems to me to be the highly distinguished 
monicker of Hadji. The book was that novel by the onetime ambas- 
sador to Ispahan, Sir James Morier. 


I] 


But can such feckless recollections in any way resemble literary 
reminiscences? At fourteen I sent a poem of laudation to Lord 
Dunsany because I considered Francis Ledwidge the best of the War 
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Poets. At fifteen I was rigorously helping Mr James Joyce to finish 
what at that time he called his Work in Progress. My childhood came 
to an end on that day in nineteen hundred and heaven knows what 
when I spent my lunch money on a poem which seemed to me so 
great that for two or three days afterwards my own poems dis- 
appointed me. I mean ‘Ash Wednesday’. 

For, really, what should be reminiscences of literary people and 
literary occasions becomes, in my mind, certain books and the ec- 
centric consequences of reading them. The Son of Woman so deeply 
moved me that I sat down and in a week wrote what professed to be 
a year’s journal, which I pestiferously despatched to Mr Middleton 
Murry. He invited me to tea with Sir Richard Rees and gave me a 
little book to review for The Adelphi: it was New Signatures. | shall 
always have unpleasant recollections of this book because it had jam 
on it. Mr Murry then wrote me a delicate note (of ‘introduction’) to 
present to a man whose name seemed to promise not much less than 
he himself fulfilled. I found myself in an empty room in Fitzroy 
Square awaiting the arrival of Michael Roberts. I sat for a long while. 
Then I got up, looked over the banisters, and saw a sweatered 
mountaineer ascending the staircase. This immensely impressive 
figure carried alpenstocks and spears and snowshoes and a whole 
paraphernalia of rods and instruments. When he entered the empty 
—or almost empty—room, I gave him the little note and he kindly | 
gave me a bowl of macaroons. Then he went over to an old gramo- | 
phone and put a record on. ‘Just sit and eat the macaroons and listen 
to these,’ he said, and handed me some more records. They were 
the quartets of Beethoven. (I tried to write a poem about this oc- 
casion.) ‘I’m going to change,’ he said. When he reappeared he was 
disguised as a literary physicist. ‘Now let's talk,’ he began, and pro- 
ceeded to do so for hours and I sat so bemused that I could neither 
speak nor hear a word. This, properly, constituted my introduction 
to literary London. I was rendered invisible, inaudible and delighted 
by a bespectacled magician with a snake in his mouth. For I had 
never before and have not often since witnessed that glacial machine 
of transfigurations, the masculine intelligence, in its most brilliant 
operations. And in spite of or because of the fact that I have never 
been able to recall one word or idea he uttered, I know that his act 
of intellectual callisthenics left me with one very clear recollection: 


Spe was the ease and grace with which he forgave me for being 
there. 
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It was Michael Roberts who told me to look around the corner at 
a bookshop from which The 20th Century Magazine was intermit- 
tently issued. But before doing so I took the reckless precaution of 
_ sending the editor one of my poems: I received in reply a note of in- 
vitation to call from a Mr David Archer, who was, | gathered from 
his notepaper, the proprietor of the bookshop itself. I called one 
clear and sunny morning, at about eleven o'clock, and entered a 
showroom in which bright books on Marxism and bright books of 
verse were unneatly displayed everywhere. Up a ladder in a corner 
the tall and elegant figure of a character who might have stepped 
“equally well out of Wodehouse or Proust —or, more probably, both 
—this figure, crucified against the upper wall, turned to me with a 
look of despair and relief as I entered. Then it addressed me: ‘Be an 
-angel,’ it said, ‘hand me that hammer.’ This was Archer, whose 
"posture of crucifixion up a ladder has never forsaken him, and 
whose insight into contemporary verse helped to form the poetic 
opinion of a generation. He invited me to take coffee. We went 
across the street into a café full of overcoated poets and truant 
schoolboys. There was an atmosphere of industrious conspiracy and 
illegal enthusiasms. Mr David Archer was looking for a young poet 
to publish. Mr Grigson, like a feline mandarin in shadows, was pre- 
paring his first or second issue of blood, entitled New Verse. A dark 
young horse was pointed out to me as the bright hope of the new 
poetry; he had a sad ingratiating face and bore his responsibility with 
deliberation. This was Mr Charles Madge, most gracious of poets. 
Somewhere else an elongated Blue Boy of fifteen was preparing to 
live down his recently published first novel. I can never remember 
whether David Gascoyne really spoke only in French at this time, or 
whether he merely happened to give this impression. 


IV 


Then I got myself a job delivering books for a firm by the name of 
The Janus Press; this enabled me to take a little attic room in West- 
bourne Terrace. It seemed to me admirable that I should write a 
successful novel and move into a larger attic. I wrote the novel. It 
made no money, but it did gain for me the friendship of Edwin Muir, 
who, having written about the book, asked me to call and see him at 
his house in Hampstead. I went one wet evening in the autumn and 
met for the first time a phenomenon | hope never to forget: the 
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extraordinary gentleness that prevails in the presence of many men | 
who are truly poets. — ae , 

I think often with gratitude of evenings spent in his quiet com- 
pany, because here I learned that words were not only delightful 
things in themselves but also— this mysterious fact still fascinates me 
—that they stand for far more than most people either think or are. 
Muir was like a silent clock that showed not the time but the condi- 
tion, not the hour but the alternative. 

And | as gratefully remember that occasion when the overpower- 
ing caryatid of Willa Muir took up Homer and began to recite that 
opening passage in the Greek, so that the whole of the tasteful room 
in Hampstead gradually filled with the loudmouthed rolling 
parallels of the poem and the sea—until I was witnessing the living 
demonstration of Eliot’s assertion that a poem can communicate 
before it is understood. 
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Colonel Lawrence sidling into Archer’s Bookshop, toying with a 
cold cup of tea and then disappearing in front of our eyes like a 
Middle Eastern fakir. John Cornford, filthy and consumed with a 
ferocity of nervous energy, ashamed and delighted when it was dis- 
closed that he had written the two beautiful poems published in The | 
Listener under a Welsh pseudonym. A rubicund young sheep farmer 
from the hinterland of Australia who really did know the words and 
the tune that the fishy girls sang and how Achilles hid himself 
among women: I mean Albert Lancaster Lloyd, singer, scholar, 
whaler. And a small thin Dylan Thomas with a dirty wool scarf 
wound around himself like an old love affair, looking liker to a 
runaway schoolboy than Esmond Romilly, who really was one. The 
twenty year old matinee idol perpetually fiddling with a self con- 
scious pipe, the critic and snake charmer Desmond Hawkins, ex- 
plaining how he could never finish his novel because when he 
reached the last page the first one revolted him. 

I do not know how many juvenile revolutionaries were tempor- 
arily harboured on the top floor of this bookshop, but they came and 
went like a rotation of furious tiger-moths, always at night. Mothers 


arrived, weeping, in taxicabs. Did all the conspirators die, I wonder, 
in Spain? 
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There were the scalds and there were the heroes, almost none of 
hem at the legal majority, milling frenziedly around the abstracted 
roprietor or impresario, David Archer, who could, with a single 
vord, bring all these restless temperaments into an even more 
tysterical chaos of convulsive irresolution. If women and drink have 
aved many poets from madness and death, here, in Parton Street, 
olitics and poetry saved many of us from women and drink. 

When I was not taking my place in the complicated epicycles of 
riendship and jealousy at Archer’s Bookshop, I was either in a 
inema or a job or a museum. | fell in love with the Duchess of 
Ailan in a black dress, with the heroic torsos of Mestrovic, with 
.evin Barry, with Alexander Archipenko, with the Fantasia of the 
Jnconscious, with all Middle English Poetry, with the idea of Italy, 
md with myself. This by no means exhausts the cauldron of my 
mholy loves. There were evenings under mackintoshes in Richmond 
ark, furtive excersises in experimental acquaintanceships at 
inemas, intimacies that lasted for seconds in ABC’s, passionate 
amiliarities with people who never knew it, and some who did: all 
he long, distraught and feverish searchings of the late adolescent at 
iberty in a great city, those searchings that only too often finish up 
t a mirror in a furnished room or in a dream of violence. 

1 haunted the Edgware Road and extemporized a susceptibility 
or waitresses; I sat down outside the Brompton Oratory to count 
hose who entered and, finding there were 70 women for 10 men, 
aformally seceded from the Roman Catholic faith. For a firm in 
‘lerkenwell Road I designed abominable wallpaper and for another 
a Holborn tested radio transformers. I lost most of these jobs (I had 
ozens) because the buses on which I went to work, by some pro- 
idential coincidence, always passed by the National Gallery, and 
seemed to me then and it seems to me now an unpardonable waste 
f time to test radio transformers or design bad wallpaper while 
reat paintings, like dolled up women, wait to be admired. 

As I see it now, this time of my youth was spent wandering around 
1 always public places, parks, galleries, museums, gardens, streets, 
mbankments, etc. One was pursuing, I suppose, that improbable 
rranger who will turn around and, without irony, recognize one as 
‘uly another person. Whereas, instead, there is only the inverted 
lare of the white collared worrier going home or the virtuous back 
f a mother pushing her second self along in a wheelchair to no- 
shere. What is it that the young man is flying from or flying into 
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when he resorts to public places and I do not mean lavatories? It is 
I suppose, whatever brings one to London. | 


VII | 

And so I wrote a harder poem about this kind of subject an: 
showed it to Muir, who suggested that I should send it to Mr T. £ 
Eliot at the Criterion. This abashed me as profoundly as if he ha 
suggested Mount Parnassus, but I did so. (I have never recovere 
from the surprised privilege of being alive at the same time as t 
man who wrote ‘Ash Wednesday’.) And that was how my Poen 
came to be published. So I got married and left London and went t 


live in a cottage where my address was: The Butts, Plush, Fol 
Piddletrenthide. 


Philippe Jullian: Old Compton Street 
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A Tale of the Maize Plant 


NEDO! 


I don’t know all, but I wish I knew 

What clothes the maize plant wore when first he came 
To this Origbd area from Olufe Town. 

But I know for sure that he was disguised 

As he journeyed here, and when he reached Moro, 
The nearest settlement in Origé, 

He asked the people of the place whether or not 
The Water-god was living there among them. 
And they replied, ‘Oh no, he is not here,’ 
Therefore the maize plant ordered them to find 
And have in readiness for him, when next 

He visited Moro, two Olugbéré rats, 

Two fishes of the ‘dlugbala’ breed, 

And two large pods of ripened Kola-nuts. 

Then the Maize Plant travelled on from Moro, 
And soon he reached that village, Yakdy6, 

So called because its first inhabitants 

Erected many stalls along the road, 

And there invited passing travellers 

To come and buy food as well as drinks 

On which they might feed full and be refreshed. 
(But, alas, when journeying men call there these days, 
They find the fare so very costly that 

They cannot refresh themselves quite well 
Without incurring debt and starving soon.) 

At this Yakdyé also, the Maize Plant 

Asked the people, ‘Is the god of water here?’ 
And they too said that the god was not there. 
So he enjoined them thus: ‘By the time I return 
Have ready for me two “oligbéré” rats, 

Two fishes of the “oligbala” kind, 
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And two large pods of wholesome kolanuts.’ 
Next the Maize plant reached Ipetumodu, 
That Orfgbé town whose appositional name 
Is Moriasala due to its being, 
Initially, a home for refugees, 
Yorubas who fled from Oyé town when it was sacked _ 
By Fulanis seven score years ago. | 
To the people here he made the same request 
Regarding if the Water-god was there. 
When they replied, ‘Oh no, he is not here,’ 
To them the Maize Plant gave the same advice, 
And then he journeyed on to Asipa, 
The next village in Origbd, also called 
Elénpe meaning ‘Small-and-beautiful’. 
‘Is the god of water here?’ he inquired. 
The people answered that the Water-god 
Was not among the gods they worshipped there. 
Therefore the Maize Plant ordered them to find 
And have in readiness for him when next 
He visited their town, two ‘dlugbéré’ rats, 
Two fishes of the ‘Olugbala’ breed, 
And two large pods of ripened Kola-nuts. 
The, quitting Asipa, the Maize Plant left 
Origbo, and went to Gbongan, 
A town with many attributive names: 
Gbongan, Akinfémwéa, Oledjogtnesin. 
B’o-jogtin-erin-a-gba-a-l’ ’6-ré. 
Gbongan founded Akinfémwa 
Whose motto was: ‘Never is a horse 
Gained in legacy by an idle man’. 
Disappointed by the reply he got 
To his question from the Gbongan people, 
The Maize Plant advised them as the Origbés, 
And quickly made for Ikiré, 
A town whose dwellers are proud to be called 
Imo Ewt Ojele, Ewt-fi-’le-han-mi- 
“F’ona-han-mi, Ewt-0-jé frabuja~’ lé ’Kiré- 
Han-’mo Ogidan, which means ‘Descendants 
Of Mr Ewti Ojele, Ewu, 
Who gladly takes visitors round his town. 
Showing them all the houses and the streets, 
But never pointing out to them by-passes 
And short-cuts leading to and from the town.’ 
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‘Is the god of water here?’ The Maize Plant 

Asked these Ilé ’ Kiré inhabitants. 

And they delighted him tremendously, 

By saying ‘Oh yes, the Water-god is here,’ 

And showing him the many little shrines 

In which they worshipped that god in their town. 
So the Maize Plant disclosed his identity 

To the Ikirés, and he dwelt with them. 

Thus the Maize Plant became a citizen 

Of Ikire, Omo Ewu Ojele. 


It was not I who made this pleasant song, 
It was my bosom friend, Odéjinmi, 
Elérineye Omo’ lé Jagun, 
Odéjinmi a very humorous man 
Easily amused and dignified in laughter, 
Belonging to the compound of our chief, Jagun. 
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Mr Hamilton and Mr Gorse 
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iar’, impostor, defrauder of women, and potential ‘slayer’, 

with his reddish hair and toothbrush moustache, his rimles: 
monocle, bogus breeziness, and slightly nasal voice, would—so his 
creator, Mr Patrick Hamilton, assures us—‘have served, indeed, a: 
a perfect model for, or archetype of, all the pitiless and not-to-be 
pitied criminals who have been discovered and exposed in the las 
hundred years or so in Great Britain.’ 

According to a fictitious future biographer of Gorse, John Georg 
Haigh and Neville George Heath exhibited, compared with him, % 
certain charm, kindliness, generosity and dash’, and that ‘in the mat 
ter of purely repulsive, sustained, and thorough-going evil, Gors 
belonged to a sort of upper class’. (This would have pleased the sub 
ject of the monograph, himself ‘a deep, burning, embittered socia 
snob’.) ‘Only such characters as Brides-in-the-Bath Smith, or Sydne) 
Fox, or Neill Cream were his equals.’ 

These are big claims—the criminological equivalent of declarin 
a promising young novelist to be the equal of Hardy, Conra 
and Henry James—but they will doubtless be justified by th 
iniquities that Gorse has still to commit: certainly, to readers of th 
three novels in which he has featured so far’, he has already —o} 
the strength of three cunning swindles, three acts of robbery wit 
violence (including one perpetrated at the age of twelve), and th 
promise of murder-yet-to-come, acquired the status of a reé 
figure in the calendar of crime; and the aforementioned phys 
cal characteristics, though not photographically represented, hav 
become as familiar as the wide toothpaste smile and laughing Iris 
eyes of Patrick Mahon, the sad Faustian face of Eugen Weidmant 
or the single earring and bushy naval beard of Ronald Chesney — on 


1 The West Pier (1951) 12s. 6d.; Mr Stimpson and Mr Gorse (1953) 12s. 64 
Unknown Assailant (1955) 11s. 6d.; by Patrick Hamilton. (Constable). 
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urely had many psychological traits in common with Mr 

ilton’s character. ’ 

i Hamilton insists several times that Gorse ‘had not any sort of 
in him’, that he ‘loved trickery and evil for their own sakes’, 
ha’ his motives are ‘only partially commercial’; we are also told 

s ruling passion is social snobbery: he is animated, moreover, 

a strong power-complex, which expresses itself in the sending of 

onymous letters to his victims (among other methods of spread- 

Stealthy terror), and is symbolized by his ‘almost pathological’ 

ession with militarism and its attendant trappings, manifested 
jally at his prep-school OTC and causing him, ultimately, ‘to 

yuerade in uniform in the West End of London and elsewhere’. 
addition to these already repellent attributes, he knows more 
out ‘car-buying, car-selling and car-trickery’ than any other young 
yan ‘in England, Europe or the world’, has histrionic ambitions, is 
attracted to the theatrical world in general, and passes 
either a person or aristocratic connections or an ex-army 
cer of the 1914 war (awarding himself, during his sojourn in 
ding, the Military Cross for gallantry in action). As a boy, 
dicted to unpredictable brooding silences (when not immersing 

s white mice in the bath, transferring the property of one school- 

w to the pockets of another in order to observe their subsequent 

ions, puncturing the tyres of parked bicycles, or indulging in 
ther acts of gratuitious mischief), he has assumed in adult life a 
yanner of facetious gaiety, performing a ‘silly-ass act’ when in 
quor, and modelling his behaviour and speech on Bertie Wooster, 
fith an admixture—especially in his epistolary style—of the late 
effrey Farnol. 
This latter idiosyncracy alone reveals Gorse to be a more Machia- 
ellian and sinister descendant of those pretentious and often male- 
lent bores whose anatomy Mr Hamilton so ably dissected in The 
Jains of Cement and The Slaves of Solitude, combined with the 
affish and dangerous ne’er-do-wells of The Siege of Pleasure, To the 
ublic Danger and Hangover Square: ‘Doctor Margrave’ in the radio- 
lay Caller Anonymous, the blackmailer in Money with Menaces, 
nd Brandon in Rope—not to mention the Victorian husband in Gas- 
ight—also possessed something of the same patient, tortuous, 
iabolic temperament. 

That such figures as this—even apart from the examples already 
ited—have in reality existed, any student of crime or the sensa- 
ional Sunday papers will confirm; but to make an imaginary in- 
arnation of evil credible is almost as difficult as attempting to 
ortray a saint in print, and most writers of fiction would hesitate 
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to choose so detestable a protagonist for even a single book, 
alone a whole series. Mr Hamilton, notwithstanding, avoids all 
obvious pitfalls triumphantly, with more than a touch of . 
astuteness which has enabled Gorse himself to keep out of gao. 
hitherto. Both as dramatist and novelist, he has long been pre: 
occupied with ‘that cruelty and inhumanity in the nature of men’ 
which Fielding, before him, ‘contemplated with concern’: Bob of 
The Midnight Bell in thrall to the irresponsible wanton Jenny 
Maple; Ella the barmaid tormented and bewildered by the egregious 
Mr Eccles; George Harvey Bone—that pathetic and amiable schizo- 
phrene—captivated and scorned by Netta Longden; Miss Roach con 
fused by the amorous, alcoholic American lieutenant and persecutec 
by the odious boarding-house bully, Mr Thwaites: the pattern re 
peats itself endlessly, though without monotony; and while in his 
plays, where such conflicts are expressed in terms of melodrama 
the oppressed are finally allowed to humiliate, in their turn, the 
oppressor, the underdog in the quieter scheme of the early novels is 
rarely permitted to rebel: though it’s true that Bone eventually kill: 
Netta and Miss Roach does in the end round on Mr Thwaites. It 
Hangover Square and The Slaves of Solitude, the author, however 
was evidently working towards a synthesis of the suspense-story an¢ 
the tragi-comic realism of his London trilogy. The obnoxious Gorse 
who belongs to both worlds (his predatory instincts and laten 
homicidal tendencies supplying the necessary element of tensior 
and menace) provided an answer to this technical problem: by 
allowing him to develop in the anomalous period between the tw« 
world wars, against a rootless urban background of red brick ane 
fumed oak, slot-machines on fluorescent seaside piers, huge ornat 
hotel-lounges, equivocal metropolitan cocktail-bars and fake-tudo 
provincial pubs, Mr Hamilton was able to exercise to the full hi 
outstanding talents as social satirist and historian of the uneas 
peace. 

While refusing resolutely to endow his chief character with an’ 
redeeming or romantic qualities, denying even the legend of hi 
Hypnotic Eyes (also attributed to Haigh and Weidmann in thei 
day), and emphasizing constantly Gorse’s vulgarity, lack of tast 
and fundamental caddishness, as well as his more nefarious an 
lethal potentialities, he succeeds none the less in making the novel 
consistently diverting and entertaining, in a manner which writer 
dealing with more likeable characters and pleasanter themes ofte 
fail signally to achieve. 

Gorse, though now in his thirtieth year, has not yet murderec 
his two previous adventures were solely concerned with th 
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machinations employed by him to deprive two women, 
netrically opposed in age, character and upbringing, of their 
ings: amounting to £68 r1¢s. and £500 respectively. Since his 
vethods are, though suitably adapted in each case, basically iden- 
cal—involving, apart from an intuitive knowledge of feminine 
ychology, copious libations of Gin and Italian; the gradual inspir- 
ig of confidence by alternate injections of anxiety and relief, 
notor-cars ostensibly belonging to Gorse and offered as security to 
is credulous victims; and nonchalantly cryptic proposals of mar- 
iage (which are finally accepted with enthusiasm), the main in- 
terest lies in the skill with which the women themselves, and their 
respective environments, are presented. Esther Downes, the beauti- 
ful, slum-dwelling Brighton shop-girl whom Gorse—returning on 
loliday to the scenes of his boyhood—picks up, in company with 
| old schoolmates, Ryan and Bell, on The West Pier; and Mrs 
. leigh-Bruce, Colonel's daughter and Colonel’s widow, the 
middle-aged ‘drawling, fruity, affectedly-indolent’, self-styled Lady 
of Reading, with her horrid brass-bedecked house, opulent bed- 
room and overworked ‘Oirish’ maid, whom the young trickster 
Separates, not only from her bank-balance, but from a rival suitor, 
the boorish, ‘subterraneously lecherous’ local estate-agent who 
shares the title-rdle in Mr Stimpson and Mr Gorse. 
_ The third, and latest, instalment, Unknown Assailant, set ‘early 

the year 1933’, follows the previous examples, beginning with a 
Defoe-like simplicity and directness: 
_ ‘Ivy Barton, a Chelsea barmaid, was on Sundays able to stay in 
bed an hour later than on weekdays. This she relished very much.’ 

Opening her News of the World, Ivy (‘a decidedly foolish but very 
good and lovable girl . . . twenty-nine years of age’) reads an account 
of a working-girl who was tied to a tractor in the country and 
robbed of £20 by an ‘unknown assailant’. The latter is, naturally, 
Ernest Ralph Gorse, who had already indulged in a similar exploit 
when at school in Hove and now, posing as ‘the Honourable Gerald 
Claridge’, frequents the pub where Ivy is employed. Later, when 
she is herself trussed-up in a wood in Berkshire, he compels her to 
read the relevant extract aloud to him as a concession to his vanity 
before disappearing with her savings (£s0 in cash), plus a cheque 
for £200 belonging to her ‘harsh, vain, grasping and embittered’ 
father: an ex-gamekeeper who imagined that he was investing this 
sum in a musical comedy backed by Gorse’s acquaintance, the 
theatrical impresario Lord Lyddon. 

That is the story in outline: on the face of it not a very edifying 
one; the delight we take in reading it is due, as usual, to the inciden- 
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tals: the first interview between Gorse and Ivy’s father, when they 
both address each other as ‘Sir’ and there seems no way out of the 
tangle; the scene where the odious Mr Barton, anxious to boast 
the ‘local’ of his connection with Lord Lyddon, finds to his fury tha 


Stimpson, it may be remembered, when out on the spree in London 
with Gorse, suddenly became ‘rhyming-drunk’ in Piccadilly, ‘men- 
tioning laboriously, Tact with Bogs, Cogs, Dogs, Fogs, Gogs, Jogs, 
Logs, Mogs, Nogs, Pogs, Quogs, Rogs, Sogs, Togs, Vogs, Wogs, Yogs 
and Zogs.’) : 

Students of the Gorse saga may notice several technical changes 
in the new book (apart from its extreme shortness by compari- 
son with the two preceding volumes): the scheme of ironically- 
titled sections (‘Gorse the Tempter’, ‘Gorse the Revealer’, ‘Gorse the 
Absent’, etc—and, perhaps most amusing of all, ‘Gorse of Assan- 
drava’) seems, regrettably, to have been abandoned; secondly, the 
sense of period which Mr Hamilton, as a rule, so vividly conveys is 
noticeably lacking: despite the year in which the story takes place, 
there is no allusion (as the Kaiser’s war is mentioned in The West 
Pier or the General Strike in Mr Stimpson), to the encroaching Nazi 
menace or the world-situation generally, to which one would 
have expected Gorse, with his feeling for incipient evil, to be well 
attuned; on the other hand, the personal picture is gradually grow- 
ing darker, and Gorse’s unnecessarily vicious treatment of Ivy shows 
that murder cannot be delayed much longer: the disclosure of his 
particular sexual ‘perversion’ — foreshadowed in the first chapter of 
The West Pier—seeming to indicate strangulation as his eventual 
method of killing. 

Of the present trilogy, despite many felicities contained in 
Unknown Assailant, Mr Stimpson and Mr Gorse is probably the 
most rewarding: the sections dealing with Major Perry’s agonized 
attempts at versification, or Mr Stimpson’s struggles with his cross- 
word-puzzles, are among the funniest in contemporary fiction, 
while the closing chapters, in which motor cars are seen as a sinister 
coleopterous species that has conquered and enslaved mankind, is 
an extraordinary piece of bravura which might astonish those who 
have thought of the author as a purely realistic and colloquial 
writer, with an unrivalled ear for catching the conversational 
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inalities of daily life. 
It is perhaps too soon to conjecture closely as to Ernest Ralph 
orse’s future career, except to remark that the Haywards Heath 
ist and the Rugby watchmaker (hinted-at in Unknown As- 
lant) seem to promise special treats in store; it is, however, surely 
me to second Mr John Betjeman’s opinion that Mr Hamilton is one 
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Visitation and Recovery 
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In a dream—or was it a dream or a distant season? — 
I talked to one who saw blue moons in water 

Had power over the tides summoned in a fishpond. 
He said: ‘Where you try to avoid tempests of Autumn 
And keep a house for Winter, you must turn 

The lamps on as soon as the sun goes in. 

The light from the stars and the white hyacinth 

Must not be seen there: turn the music on 

For you must fear silence. 

But you must have no interrupting bird 

To break the constructed conversation, 

Must hide behind a painted laugh to save 

The eyes from all undignified confession. 

If you want a valley house for the Winter months 
You must not think of the glacier in the Spring.’ 


Then I was walking on a shore alone 

Where moonlight made hills of the hollows, and mist 
Cast a blue shadow round an empty cloud. 

No voice here gave direction, for I had travelled 

Far from the fishponds to the unforced sea, 

And mapping the ways that led to discovered landscapes 
Made too late for my use, the paths familiar. 

Gradually the swinging world slowed down 

And the colours, like lines on a top, went straight again. 
Finally lights and music found their place again: 

I saw the hyacinth by ordinary daylight 

Relinquishing the vision’s glacier 

Where the melting river comes to life, they say, 

But cannot certify for none return. 

Their chalk-white hands are useless to cushion a room 
Only come back in dreams—or a future season. 
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a atta ae ecacmaare 


friend, who had been unwise enough to submit to an appendic- 
ectomy without a general anaesthetic, afterwards described 
how, as he lay on the operating-table, his view of the 
yminous preparations only obstructed by a narrow strip of canvas, 
noticed that the entire scene—masked surgeon and nurses and 
their glittering instruments— was mirrored by the glass of a large 
mp suspended just above his head. ‘If 1 were one of the Goncourts,’ 
then mused, ‘here is an opportunity that I should welcome. What 
| page it would have made for their Journal—the ceremony of a 
nodern operation, observed, moment by moment, through the eyes 
the chief sufferer! But then, | am not one of the Goncourts,’ he 
concluded hastily, and croaked out an urgent request that the too- 
revelatory lamp might be tilted at another angle. 
_ Nevertheless, there had been an instant of hesitation; for he was 
reading the Goncourts at the time; and, while a reader is still deep 
in the Journal, their influence is extremely strong. So exclusive a 
devotion to literature cannot fail to command our respect. Perhaps 
the Goncourts were right in the end: that a novelist to the gift of 
imagination should do his best to add the faculty of scientific ob- 
servation: that he must seize every opportunity of documenting 
himself upon the life of his period, constantly amassing notes ir- 
respective of their immediate value, storing up a squirrel-hoard of 
facts from which he can presently draw the rough material for a 
striking and illuminating passage. Not until one examines the novels 
that resulted does it become clear that the Goncourts’ system must, 
in some respects, have been at fault. With the possible exception of 
Germinie Lacerteux, all the narratives on which they expended 
such immense labour seem unexpectedly lifeless and artificial. The 
documentation, of course, is impressive; but the interesting facts 
they have assembled do not form a living artistic whole: beneath the 
stylistic skin that clothes the framework of fact we can usually 
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detect a certain hollowness and deadness. Incidentally, if thei 
method was misguided—the information was collected first: th 
imagination needed to transfigure it was called in ata second 
stage-—they themselves, as creative writers, were considerabl | 
hampered by their personal temperament. Their egotism, personal : 
and professional—I’égoisme dans la fraternité—always separated 
them from the world they studied. They sympathized in so far as 
they could—no one could have tried harder to see life from the 
point of view of an uninstructed working girl; but they extended 
sympathy and invoked compassion rather with the air of perform- 
ing a deliberate act of faith. 

Most artists are both selfish and sensitive; but, to make the Gon- 
courts’ case more difficult, every failing they possessed was inevit- 
ably multiplied by two. Although Jules is said to have been expan- 
sive and mercurial, whereas Edmond, the elder, was somewhat 
reserved and saturnine, such was the strength of the fraternal bond 
that each, far from counterbalancing, helped reinforce the other’s 
tendencies. Thus they were doubly irritable, doubly suspicious, 
doubly determined to succeed at any cost. Neither of them was a 
warm-hearted man; and there are moments, one cannot help feeling, 
when collectively they became a monster, a twin-headed dragon of 
wrath and arrogance, furiously poised to strike. In his recent 
biography, Les Fréres Goncourt', M. André Billy, although himself 
a member of the Academie Goncourt, makes no attempt to disguise 
the founding-fathers’ weaknesses. He points out, for example, in a 
particularly interesting chapter, how few of the friends whom they 
pretended to respect and love were spared savage castigation once, 
behind closed doors, they had sat down to write their Journal. 
Flaubert did not escape; nor did Gautier and Sainte-Beuve. As for the 
greatest poet of his generation, they did not deny that Baudelaire’s 
pen, like their own, was ‘entirely devoted to art’; but they were re- 
pelled both by his appearance and by his private mannerisms. Had 
he not once inhabited a small hotel, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of a railway-station, where his bedroom gave on to a busy pas- 
sage, and he was accustomed to sit with his door wide open, afford- 
ing to every passer-by the spectacle of himself at work, ‘en applica- 
tion de génie, les mains fouillant sa pensée a travers ses longs 
cheveux blancs’? Baudelaire’s eccentric dandyism, at a time when 
he had decided to cut his hair, is the subject of another note: ‘II est 
sans cravate, le col nu, la téte rasée, en vraie toilette de guillotiné’, 
they remarked after encountering him at the Café Riche. ‘. . . de 


1 Les Freres Goncourt par André Billy. La vie littéraire 4 Paris pendant la 
seconde moitié au XIXe siécle. Flammarion, 1954. 
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SitaWic-relo une the de maniaque, une voix coupante comme une 
01: dacier, et une élocution visant a la précision ornée d'un Saint- 
ust... . * But the epitaph they composed was most damning of all. 
“inclinerais a croire (observed Jules, little forseeing, as M. Billy re- 
narks, that, only eighteen months later, he himself was destined to 
insane) que la folie n’attaque pas les grandes volontés, les grands 
lents. Elle n’atteint . . . qu'un Baudelaire, c’est-d-dire un Prud- 
or exaspéré, un bourgeois qui s'est tourmenté toute sa vie pour 
e donner I’élégance de paraitre fou. Il s'y est si bien appliqué et 
tendu qu’il est mort idiot!’ 
_ Whereas Baudelaire was a tormented and distorted bourgeois, 
they themselves were aristocrats. This is a description that has been 
adopted by many of their critics and by their present biographer, M 
Billy. But, at any rate in the literal meaning of the term, their claims 
to aristocracy were extremely tenuous, their great-grandfather 
ving been an advocate and notary who, three years before the 
ution, had purchased a small property named Goncourt and 
uired the title that went with it, ‘seigneur de Noncourt et de 
Goncourt’. Despite the particule nobiliaire, at least on their father’s 
side they were the offspring of worthy middle-class stock; and from 
‘that source they derived their modest but sufficient income. It was 
never their misfortune to be obliged to write for a living: glory was 
their sole object. Passionately conscientious artists, who would 
Spare no pains to satisfy their own exacting private literary 
standards, they were also intensely ambitious, bent on carving out 
a public career. Even weekly journalism had not been neglected: 
*Chaque matin éveiller Paris avec son idée! Tous les jours battre la 
charge . . . tenir la France suspendue 4 sa plume! La lutte, la lutte 
quotidienne! . . . La guerre de la téte, enfin! Ah! les belles fatigues!’ 
Pleasure itself—although they allowed pleasure its due—was 
‘subordinated to their exhausting plan of campaign. The love-affairs 
in which they indulged were generally prosaic and brief —‘]’amour 
(they wrote proudly) nous prend cing heures par semaine, de dix a 
onze, et pas une pensée avant ou aprés’; and they seem to have been 
happiest when they had fixed their attention upon an ainiable mid- 
wife named Maria—‘une grosse femme, les cheveux blonds, cres- 
pelés et releveés autour du front’—whose professional confidences 
were as interesting as a book by Dr. Baudeloque, and the dimples of 
whose voluptuous behind recalled a statuette by Francois Boucher. 
Edmond and Jules shared her affections; but, although they appre- 
ciated the splendour of her body—‘L’ampleur et la majesté d'une 
fille de Rubens’—and the gaiety and generosity of her happy pro- 
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letarian nature, she would appear to have been chiefly valuable to 
them as a teller of surprising stories. It fell to Maria’s lot, after the 
sudden death of their apparently faithful maid-servant Rose, who, | 
for twenty-five years, almost every night of their lives had tucked | 
the brothers up in bed, to open their eyes to Rose’s secret life and > 
explain that she had been a hardened thief, an inveterate drunkard 
and a nymphomaniac—the revelation that inspired their finest 
novel, Germinie Lacerteux. 

There they came close to succeeding in fiction; but neither Ger- 
minie Lacerteux nor the series of critical volumes, in which they 
expressed their discerning taste for Japanese art and for the ex- 
quisite civilization of the eighteenth century, can rival the Journal 
as a work of literature. True, the Journal itself has a displeasing and 
disappointing side; for it lacks the element of relief that might have 
been provided by writers whose emotional range was less re- 
stricted. At times, indeed, the authors’ comments may strike us as 
astonishingly foolish. Thus, towards the end of March 1848, they 
paid a visit—apparently it was their first—to the animals in the 
Jardin des Plantes, watched a snake swallowing a frog and saw the 
hippopotamus ‘ouvrant, a fleur d’eau, cette chose rose et immense 
et informe, cette bouche ressemblant a un lotus gigantesque fait 
de muqueuses. ...’ But the beauty and oddity and immense diversity 
of the animal kingdom was dismissed by these literary visitors with 
a light and passing sneer. The Grand Designer showed little aesthetic 
sense: ‘Peu de dépense d’imagination de la part du Créateur. Beau- 
coup trop de répétitions de formes chez les animaux. .. .” 

It is a lonely world that the Goncourts seem to inhabit, as one by 
one the friends they had been prepared to admire prove to have been 
unworthy of their regard and shrink away into the background. A 
single hero remains on the stage—their old friend, the brilliant 
draughtsman and social commentator, Sulpice-Guillaume Chevalier, 
better known to the world under his pseudonym Gavarni. Him they 
would never cease to respect and love. Eighteen years older than Ed- 
mond, who had been born in 1822, he soon acquired in their exis- 
tence the authority of a parental sage. He, too, was lonely by 
nature and perhaps not over-burdened with the ordinary human 
feelings. In his youth a conquering dandy, passionately addicted to 
the pursuit of women —a hobby that he called ‘the classification of 
butterflies’— Gavarni admitted, in later life, that the only human 
creatures he had ever genuinely loved were his c.d parents and his 
two children. The hero of innumerable Opera Balls, for which he 
had designed a long series of exquisite and fantastic costumes, the 
unsuccessful editor of Le Journal des Gens du Monde, a fashion maga- 
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hich the fashions he had himself designed were illustrated 
his own pencil, he became eventually a scientific recluse, de- 
sting most of his energy to the solution of obscure mathematical 
oblems. But he was still a magnificent talker; and the Goncourts, 
least when Gavarni talked, were always avid listeners, gather- 
g in his stories of the Romantic past, memorizing his sharply 
ginal comments upon the manners of the present age’. Since 
here was no question of professional rivalry, admiration and affec- 
When Gavarni died, they devoted a volume to their old friend’s 
nemory. It was one of their happiest critical efforts; and during the 
yutumn of 1869 Jules was hard at work polishing the last chapters. 
Both men were frequently indisposed—they suffered from disorders 
of the nervous system and a variety of mysterious ailments centred 
in the liver and stomach; but hitherto they had been apt to share 
heir maladies and, like identical twins, to suffer equally at the 
ame time. Now Jules’s health began to alarm Edmond, although, 
besides being eight years younger, Jules had been always the gayer 
of the two, the more energetic and more carefree. To Jules we owe 
much of the Journal from December 2, 1851, when it was launched, 
intil the end of 1869; it was usually Jules who held the pen; and the 
text itself—lively, mordant, picturesque— up to that point seems to 
sar the imprint of the younger brother’s personality. Between 1851 
and 1869, the dramas that excite them are generally the dramas of 
their professional life. They are incessantly struggling for fame and 
r ition, and are constantly defeated, not only by the bourgeois 
philistinism of their age, but by the malice and acrimony of base 
professional detractors. Simultaneously —and this is the most fas- 
cinating aspect of the book—we watch them prosecuting their in- 
defatigable search for ‘copy’: visiting a hospital to observe a 
Caesarian section—the patient is a dwarf who has been got with 
child by a circus-giant: attending a party of fashionable demi- 
mondaines or the cultivated salon of the Princesse Mathilde: per- 
suading a famous courtesan’s maid to allow them to explore the 
secrets of her wardrobe. Flashes of wit illumine the narrative: with 
obvious satisfaction they produce an elegant phrase to round off the 
effect of some entertaining anecdote. But now, as 1870 draws on, 
the atmosphere grows dark and dismal. Jules has entered the region 
of shadows. One day he makes a characteristic note about the com- 
poser Vaucorbeil: ‘Quelles sont donc bizarres et singuliéres,’ he 
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1 He had paid a long visit to London, where he was well received in literary 
and fashionable society. ‘Gavarni disait de Dickens “qu'il avait une vanité 
énorme et paralysante peinte sur la figure”.’ 
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writes, ‘les affections nerveuses!’ and goes on to record how the 
fortunate Vaucorbeil is haunted by a nervous horror of velvet an 
how, before he accepts an invitation to dinner, he is obliged to a 
his host if the dining-room chairs have velvet coverings. But th 
next line has been scratched out, and the remainder of the page is_ 
crowded with line after line of meaningless dots. Those dots sym- 
bolize a breakdown: the pen has fallen from Jules’s hand. Hence- | 
forward it is taken up by Edmond, whose first task is to chronicle 
the rapid decline and disintegration of his brother’s mental faculties. 

He did not flinch from the task that confronted him. If any proof 
were required of his devotion to his art, of the selfless enthusiasm 
that inspired a record which contains so many indications of selfish- 
ness and pettiness, we may find it in Edmond’s heroic perseverance 
during the period of his greatest misery. Jules expired, fiercely fight- 
ing for life, still clutching at the sanity that seemed to escape him 
hour by hour. Soon he grew suspicious and morose and even turned 
against the brother he loved. At other times he was as timid as a 
child; and, when they visited a restaurant together and Edmond 
scolded him for a clumsy movement, he burst into a flood of tears, 
exclaiming desperately: ‘Ce n’est pas de ma faute! Ce n’est pas de 
ma faute!’ At which, Edmond took his hand, and both wept uncon- 
trollably beneath the eyes of the astonished diners. 

From an acquaintance who accompanied the funeral procession, 
we learn that Edmond’s hair became entirely white as he followed 
Jules’s coffin towards the cemetery of Montmartre. It was the sup- 
reme drama of his existence, embodied in some of his finest pages. 
But a second catastrophe was now under way; and Edmond con- 
fronted it as coolly and resolutely as he had confronted the first. If 
his account of his brother’s decline and death is among the most 
moving works of its kind in nineteenth-century prose-literature, his 
story of the Siege of Paris and the Commune is certainly among the 
most dramatic. Once again he preserved his sangfroid; and again his 
ability to take notes need not be attributed to any lack of real feel- 
ing. He had hated the Commune, since he loathed democracy; but 
he felt an equal detestation for the ferocious excesses of the Ver- 
saillais. His concern is with humanity at large and with the agony 
of a great city, now plunged into an unearthly silence—‘Je suis 
frappé, frappé plus que jamais, du silence de mort, que fait un 
désastre dans une grande ville’—now shaken by the crash of artil- 
lery, as Thiers’s troops move in from Versailles and the red-flagged 
barricades begin to fall. Throughout he maintains the position of an 
impartial observer, devoting an especially memorable passage to the 
hardihood displayed by a pair of unknown Communist insurgents. 
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int pleuvoir sur eux les feuilles d'un petit arbre, qui étend ses 
ranches au-dessus de leurs tétes. Un détail dramatique que j’oub- 
ais. Derriére eux, dans un renfoncement, devant une porte cochére 
ermée, aplatie tout de son long, et comme rasée sur le trottoir, une 
2mme tient dans une de ses mains un képi—peut-étre le képi du 


Le garde national, avec des gestes violents, indignés, parlant a la 
antonade, indique aux Versaillais qu’il veut enlever le mort. Des 
alles continuent a faire pleuvoir des feuilles sur les deux hommes. 
Alors le garde national, dont j’apercois la figure rouge de colére, 
iette son chassepot sur son épaule, la crosse en I’air, et marche sur 
*s coups de fusil, l’injure a la bouche. Soudain, je le vois s’arréter, 
porter la main a sa téte, appuyer, une seconde, sa main et son front 
ontre un petit arbre, puis tourner sur lui-méme, et tomber sur le 
‘dos, les bras en croix.’ 
_ Here the typical Goncourt prose-style—the celebrated écriture 
‘artiste, on which they had expended so much pain and thought— 
is replaced by a simpler, less artificial prose, more in harmony with 
the character of the crude and terrible events described. None of the 
occurrences of his later life were to stir Edmond so profoundly; but 
e lived on until 1896, holding a rather chilly court at his Sunday 
night gatherings and maintaining a somewhat wary friendship with 
‘such intimates as Alphonse Daudet. The desire to observe, and to 
translate the results of his observation into a permanent literary 
shape, was still the writer's ruling passion. It was, indeed, the almost 
‘only form of activity he had ever understood or valued. He died, as 
he had lived, a remorseless perfectionist, the man of letters above all 
else; and, although the Goncourts’ pursuit of perfection was often 
inspired by their personal vanity, they set an example worth re- 
membering in our own slovenly and half-hearted age. 
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Sir, 

I do not feel that your very interesting editorial gives the whole 
answer to the critic who complained that there were no ‘working 
class writers’ these days. Of course the complainant is wrong to 
begin with. What he should have said was that there are no good 
periodicals published into which the ‘working class writer’ can 
even get the tip of his pen. 

In the first place ‘working class writer’ is a loose expression, like 
its presumed opposite, the ‘intellectual’. There are only good or bad 
writers, but for want of better definitions they have to be used. 

The question to be asked is, what stimulus is necessary and what 
encouragement is needed to goad a man not normally or profes- 
sionally a writer into making the effort to give attractive shape and 
coherence to the ideas and visions that he has? And undoubtedly 
many working men do have ideas and inspirations which would be 
illuminating if they could overcome the great difficulty of being 
able to put them in an attractive form. I know of several such whose 
comments on books, men and ideas, albeit crudely expressed are 
often more penetrating, more percipient than the essays and reviews 
of many a professional writer. : 

The dreary dole-queues and exaggerated inequalities of the pre- 
war days are gone, perhaps permanently. But out of the thousands 
who suffered those indignities there were many who overcame their 
reluctance to enter unknown country and struggled with the un- 
familiar effort of trying to discipline their thoughts and ideas and 
reactions and put them in coherent and often striking form. Their 
difficulties were great; but they had some encouragement to express 
themselves. Their work was welcomed, if not with open arms, at 
least without prejudice. There was first and foremost New Writing, 
which still remains one of the unique publishing ventures of our 
times; not far behind were Penguin Parade and Modern Reading, and 
before it dieted to its present meagre self, Tribune. But now both 
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ea a out!’ And the barrier between these potential writers 
d thei acceptance in print now seems to be greater than it was 
The intellectual on the other hand, although he too needs a stimu- 
nt as of course every serious writer does, does not need to seek it 
The intellectuals are able to keep their literary shuttlecocks 
uncing back and forth between themselves to the score of two or 
hree books apiece. They can, and do debate and discuss each other's 
ooks with impeccable skill and taste. Yet these exercises often have 
no more excuse for being written than as displays of literary 
ravura, beneath which paucity of imagination and lack of origi- 
nality are effectively buried under the technical brilliance of the 
writer. That is why when a working class writer does produce, by 
eer perseverance, a piece of first class writing its virility and ob- 
vious sincerity give it an impact not to be found in the more 
polished works of the intellectual. The intellectual can go from book 
fo book with comparative ease, indeed to some of us it seems that 
he will go on for ever, but the working class writer needs a fresh 
each time to provide the urge, the incentive to overcome the 
Ities he has not been trained to surmount. 

_ But it is not only the old stimulants of inequalities and injustices 
ve gone without any encouragement to take their places; there 
are no prizes that he can see in the future, either. The thinking work- 
ing man can see nothing ahead of him that would make it worth his 
while to harass himself with the rigours of literary composition. He 
can only see before him a great arid soul-destroying desert of mech- 
nization and automation and the ever present threat of annihilating 
war which make his possible contributions seem too puerile to worry 
about. So he says to himself, ‘My God, what a world! Soon nobody 
will be reading or writing at all, and I'm too late anyway.’ And he 
lays down his pen, forgets any aspirations he may have cherished 
and turns to the more facile entertainments of films and television. 


Birmingham to. Clifford Tolchard 
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YounG TORLEss by Robert Musil. Translated by Eithne Wilkins and 
Ernst Kaiser. (Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 


THE MAN WITHOUT QuaLiTiEs, Volume II, by Robert Musil. Trans- 
lated by Eithne Wilkins and Ernst Kaiser. (Secker and Warburg. 
258.) 


Robert Musil was born at Klagenfurt in 1880. He was educated at 
military schools but gave up his proposed career in 1897, when he 
switched to civil engineering, his father’s profession. In 1901 he 
qualified as an engineer at Brno Technical University. Within 
eighteen months he was at work on his first novel, Young Torless, 
which was published in 1906. Two years later he took a degree in 
philosophy at Berlin. 

Even if we did not know this outline of his early life we might 
have guessed its essence from his great book, The Man Without 
Qualities. Not merely because its hero, Ulrich, is also a philosopher 
and scientist who has been trained as a soldier, but because Musil 
writes like a blend of mathematician and mystic. This book, left un- 
finished at Musil’s death in 1942, is a scientific treatise on the soul, 
an enormously erudite attempt to reduce the perplexing possibilities 
of human conduct into ‘the redeeming idea, the idea that would be 
salvation’. Musil sets out to shatter accepted morality and rearrange 
the fragments in a truer spiritual paradigm. He isn’t satisfied with 
being philosopher and engineer and man of the world, he wants to be 
God as well. That is to say, he is an artist. 

Musil is a man with all the qualities. So is Ulrich, behind the mask 
which is the title of this book. When we meet him in Vienna in 1913 
he has just decided to take a year’s leave from life in order to find out 
how best to use his abilities. For he has suddenly realized he is in 
danger of becoming a ready-made man in a ready-made world. 
Society, shaped by history, is an irrational jungle waiting to swallow 
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. History has made a mess of things. Why should he allow it to 
ke a'mess of him as well? He refuses to drift into the conventional 


ose experiences now seem to them the expression of their own 
ties, his destiny their own merit or misfortune’. Ulrich will 


to break out’. He will guard his own intensely personal 
qu » for he has lost the illusion of youth that life is a timid 
jictim waiting to be seized and mastered; he knows that life has a 
labit of doing the seizing and mastering itself. His first glimmerings 
of the truth are described in Young Térless. 
_ For those who have not read Musil, Young Térless is not a good 
introduction. There is hardly a suggestion here of the precise vision 
nd technical ease of the later novelist. This first book is naive in 
onstruction, painfully subjective in content and phrasing, a mush of 
perplexities which Musil is later to examine at leisure and with 
mature irony in The Man Without Qualities. Here he is too close, 
too much involved. It is of interest only when we look back from the 
later book. 
_ Ulrich has the same professional antecedents as Musil. He is also 
the same age: thirty-two in August 1913. and Torless, like the 
younger Musil, is a pupil at a military academy, presumably Weiss- 
kirchen, which is no doubt proud of its distinguished old boys, Rilke 
and Musil. Incidentally, the Austrian system of military education 
deserves greater credit for Letters to a Young Poet than for Young 
Torless. Térless himself is involved by two other cadets in a series 
of cruelties inflicted on a fellow pupil whom they get into their 
power. Why is it that almost every pre-1933 novel in which one 
character punches another on the nose is solemnly described by the 
publishers as ‘a microcosmic prefiguration of the Nazi world’? Musil 
convinces us that boys can be beastly, but that doesn’t make him a 
political prophet. Térless is involved in action against his inclina- 
tions. He, like Ulrich, wishes to be an observer, but he differs from 
Ulrich in that as yet his wish is purely instinctive. Without know- 
ledge and experience he cannot intellectualize the vague feelings that 
possess his adolescent soul. He sees himself as ‘a fisherman who can 
feel by the jerking of his net that he has got a heavy load and yet in 
spite of all his straining cannot manage to get it up into the light’. 
This is true of Musil the writer too, at this stage: his muscles heave, 
fish thresh about in the water, he doesn’t manage to land anything, 
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the surface remains turbid. Emotion does not achieve the communic- 
able level of idea. =. . | 


Tdrless is immature. He thinks he can force his will on life. When 
this human chrysalis reaches the Ulrich-stage it knows better. The 
only free man is he who, like Ulrich, realizes he is a prisoner. For the 
others freedom is an illusion produced by the walls of the mould in 
which they are comfortably asleep. Ulrich, at least, knows there is 
such a thing as breaking out, even if it exists only as a possibility. It 
is interesting to find that the fisherman turns up again in The Man 
Without Qualities, and in a way that indicates the distance Musil 
has travelled since Young Térless. Here is Ulrich, the active passivist, 
on leave from life: ‘While he let himself be moved to and fro in the 
minor and foolish activity that he had taken on, talking, liking to 
talk too much, living with the desperate persistence of a fisherman 
putting down his nets in an empty river, and yet doing nothing that 
was in accord with the person he nevertheless significantly was, and 
doing it deliberately, he waited. He waited hidden behind his person, 
in so far as this word refers to that part of a man formed by the 
world and the course of life; and his quiet desperation, dammed up 
behind it, rose higher every day.’ The step from the first person to 
the third is a wonderful breeder of ideas. Patience is everything. But 
patience is possible and productive only in the case of a man like 
Ulrich, who is by nature a fighter. Torless fights in a fog, Ulrich waits 
for clarity. 

In The Man Without Qualities Musil does not attempt a natural- 
istic portrait of Viennese society in 1913. He works from inside, 
registering the minutiae of individual and group consciousness. Here 
too is patience. No longer, as in Young Torless, is the writer’s effort 
a sprint over the shortest distance between two points. Now, like a 
more lucid Faulkner, Musil dwells on the rise and fall of reminiscence 
and draws character and event naturally from the ever-present past. 
‘Truth,’ he remarks, ‘is not a crystal one can put in one’s pocket, but 
an infinite fluid into which one falls headlong.’ As the sentences roll 
on and on, page after page, this enormous novel too seems to become 
an infinite fluid, but here, as in life, infinity is the sum of finite details 
waiting to be mastered. The writer faces infinity and presumes to 
define it. Musil’s prose is sharpened to this end, and although he is 
not a linguistic innovator his language is such an exact servant of 
vision that he seems to extend the range of our limited senses. His 
power Is Immense, power born of patience, knowledge, wisdom, ex- 
pressed in a style which is as consistently free of fuzz as his own 
attitude to Utopian ideals. 


His Kakania is a spiritual condition, like the sanatorium in 
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s Mann's The Magic Mountain. Austria as symbol of general 
ndecision. The Collateral Campaign’s ridiculous search for the great 
sa that shall epitomize True Austria, Universal Austria, the 
ustrian Soul, is the climax of nineteenth-century endeavour, 
hich, Ulrich reflects, has resulted in more and more systems of 
rder and less and less of order itself. Science has so enlarged the 
orid that man is lost in a desert of detail. Bewildered by the multi- 
lication of possibilities that made harmony ever more elusive, he 
urns defensively from reality and builds himself an optimistic 
ge of idealism. It only needs a puff to blow this gossamer house 
, and the puff comes in the late summer of 1914. The unfinished 
n was to cover Ulrich’s years of active passivism and to end, 
again like The Magic Mountain, with the outbreak of war, when 
Jirich would join Hans Castorp in the flight from mental to physical 
conflict. The Collateral Campaign is an idealistic deception that 
leads inevitably to chaos. These diplomats and financiers and seduc- 
“tive women, who sway and dip and dance through the world of ideas 
_as elegantly as Joseph K.’s executioners, are mortally sick. Only oc- 
_casionally are they aware of it, when Moosbrugger creeps into their 
consciousness, Moosbrugger the homicidal maniac awaiting trial for 
butchering a prostitute. What Moosbrugger and this society have in_ 
common is a distaste for reality. Where they differ is that Moos- 
brugger lacks the social grace which accepts evasion and indecision 
"as a way of life. He faces reality, not out of bravery but because he 
must, and strikes and cuts and hacks at the jostling possibilities as 
they swarm out to confuse him. He acts, and his action gives society 
the shivers because it is the nightmare revelation of their own sup- 
pressed urge to destruction, clearly madness but just as clearly ‘the 
distorted pattern of our own elements of existence . . . disjointed and 
steeped in darkness’. Ulrich, of all the characters in the novel, is most 
aware of Moosbrugger because he is most aware of the lunatic truth 
“he represents. And Ulrich cannot help thinking: ‘If mankind could 
dream collectively, it would dream Moosbrugger.’ The murderer is 
honest, therefore mad; he must be removed before his turbulence 
destroys society’s smooth illusion, the general paralysis of the sane. 
But the absolute individual may be divine as well as criminal, 
though history records that both types are eligible for crucifixion. 
Both Térless and Ulrich attempt the sublime escape. It is significant 
that Torless tries to write, to exorcize his devils by defining them, 
but he is unprepared, he is all emotional action without thought. He 
fails because he cannot set life at a distance. Ulrich, prototype of the 
conscious artist, realizes that unguarded exposure can only taint his 
qualities, so he risks everything by temporarily denying his reactions 
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to life in order to learn how to live. He has faith and therefore _ 


patience, the greatest virtue. Like another Melville or Paul Valéry, 
this creative personality postpones action and retires with desperate 
hope into active passivism. If the hope is justified, the prisoner will 
not have to break out, for the walls will fall of their own accord. 
IDRIS PARRY 
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SIGMUND FREUD: LIFE AND Work. Vol. II. By Ernest Jones. (Hogarth | 


Press. 30s.) 


This volume covers the years 1901-1919, and gives us Freud in his 
maturity. He is no longer the isolated pioneer, working doggedly at 
the foundations of his system amid a discouraging but in some ways 
useful neglect. The psycho-analytic movement has become a force 
to be reckoned with, and is furiously attacked by orthodox alien- 
ists. Moreover there are serious defections. Adler, ‘morose and can- 
tankerous’, founds a splinter group ‘under the rather tasteless name 
of “Society for Free Psycho-Analysis” ’. Stekel, insubordinate and 
spuriously modest, declares that a dwarf on the shoulder of a giant 
can see farther than the giant himself; Freud remarks that this does 
not hold of a louse on the head of an astronomer; the two part. 
Jung, although as early as 1908 propounding notions ‘not altogether 
satisfactory’ and ‘disappointing’, is still referred to by Freud as ‘the 
Crown Prince’ in 1911. But in the following year, and after an epi- 
sode of some strahgeness in a Munich hotel, the really serious split 
in the ranks of the new science occurs. Freud’s surviving followers, 
if talented, are rather queer. They are also in danger of a new sort 
of isolation, that of provinciality. Viennese for the most part (but 
including some week-enders from Budapest), they now regard ‘the 
Swiss’ —meaning Jung and his associates—as unreliable people on 
the mere fringe of civilization. And it is here that — despite the entire 
modesty of his writing—we can see Dr Jones himself beginning to 
be invaluable. He attends conferences all over the place; he makes 
reports; he organizes, on purely romantic but entirely successful 


principles, a sort of secret general staff; above all, he is, like Freud © 


himself, entirely sane. And this last invaluable faculty has clearly 
worn well; at seventy-five he is two-thirds of the way through one 
of the best-balanced biographies of a great and controversial figure 
ever achieved. Whether psycho-analysis itself emerges very impres- 
sively from the present undertaking may be debatable. But Freud 
and his biographer certainly do. 

All through these unquiet years Freud’s expansion and consolida- 
tion of his system goes on. The production of papers is not indeed 
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(e) Freud, like some poets, works best when out of sorts. 
edifice steadily rises. The main point seems to be Freud's 


r whatever comes along. There are interruptions, notably the 
iser’s war. International communication is made difficult (never, 
‘ms, quite impossible). Moreover times are hard and consulting 
joms empty, for prosperous persons in the possession of neuroses 
pear to be saving them up for investigation in more tranquil con- 
itions. But this has its advantages. Freud, extremely considerate of 
lis patients, is yet a scientist before he is a physician. And during 
he war years his science grows. It is to effect a revolution far 
eater than any that may spell the end of Habsburgs or Hohenzol- 
erns. Copernicus, Darwin, Freud... . Freud, we are made aware, 
sees his own dimensions. He is already interested in Moses. 
But was this towering figure— we wonder as we finish the book— 
ndeed strictly a scientist? And we turn back to p. 15: 
In 1906, on the occasion of his fiftieth birthday, the little group 
of adherents in Vienna presented him with a medallion . . . having 
_ ...on the reverse a Greek design of Oedipus answering the Sphinx. 
_ Around it is a line from Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus: 

TA KAEIN’ AINIYMAT’ *HIAH KAI KPATIZTOL’HN’ ANHP? 
At the presentation of the medallion there was a curious inci- 
x dent. When Freud read the inscription he became pale and agi- 
- tated and in a strangled voice demanded to know who had 
_ thought of it. After Federn told him it was he who had chosen the 
- inscription Freud disclosed that as a young student at the Univer- 
__ sity of Vienna he used to stroll around the great Court inspecting» 
_ the busts of former famous professors of the institution. He then 
had the phantasy, not merely of seeing his own bust there in the 

future, which would not have been anything remarkable in an 
ambitious student, but of it actually being inscribed with the 

_ identical words he now saw on the medallion. 
This is surely more astonishing than Dr Jones pauses to remark. The 
young neurologist, to whom no inkling of his future work has yet 
come, identifies himself with that legendary figure whose history 
he is eventually to uncover as symbolizing the cardinal predicament 
of homo sapiens, so that it is recognition of the Oedipus complex 
that, in his own words, ‘distinguishes supporters of psycho-analysis 
from their opponents.’ We ask ourselves whether this Austrian pro- 
fessor, with his high grave disinterestedness, indeed, and his solid 
“uneventful domestic life, is yet the pure savant that his disciples, if 
‘with some qualifications, see. What of his beautiful prose, his wan- 


-1 Who divined the famed riddle and was a man most mighty. 
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| 
derings in Italy, his profound responses to paintings and statues — 
about some of which:he is eventually to spin such extraordinary _ 
phantasies? What of his power to build so much—and so per 
suasively, with so exquisite and intricate an internal coherence—_ 
upon so little? When we bring all this, and much else, into account, . 
must we not acknowledge that we are confronting the portrait of 
an artist— perhaps the greatest artist since Plato to judge of artists 
as Plato did? There is nothing, indeed, before which his great man’s: 
perfect humility more admirably appears; psycho-analysis, he said, . 
‘can do nothing toward elucidating the nature of the artistic gift,” 
and about beauty it ‘has less to say than about most other things.’ 
Yet, as Plato condemned the artists for watering that which it would 
be better should wither, so Freud evolved what is essentially a dero- 
gatory theory of artistic creation as tending to a weak repose in 
illusions. 

The most obvious feature of all the arts, their capital crime in the 
regard of perennial puritanism and perennial rationalism, is their 
feigning, their contriving of illusions. And Freud as a clinical 
psychiatrist was battling with illusions all the time. They would 
bring him, for example, a child who like Leonardo had suffered in 
infancy a traumatic experience with a bird. Only instead of pro- 
ducing a Virgin of the Rocks the child would do nothing except 
crow like a cock, having unfortunately grown up in the belief that 
he was a cock. Illusion is the grand enemy. The healthy man gets 
over his difficulties by giving a shove to external reality; the 
neurotic man tries to get over them by imagining something. Thus 
although Freud saw considerable social utility in the arts he had 
basically toward them the old attitude of the Enlightenment: that if 
we are charmed by the fable we put ouselves in danger of being 
cozened by the fiction; that here is something belonging essentially 
to the more primitive, the less rationally developed side of the mind. 
This conclusion essentially ‘placed’ for Freud arts by which he was, 
in fact, deeply moved. Had he considered more those aspects of them 
which he acknowledged to remain baffling in terms of such a 
placing he might have felt obliged to a radical reinterpretation. As 
it is, he is constrained to treat the realm of aesthetic experience as an 
immense masked ball through which the acute investigator may 
wander as in the world of dreams penetrating to the true lineaments 
beneath those disguises which propriety and the desire to please dic- 
tate. If one looks up ‘Art’ in Dr Jones’s index one is at once directed 


to a blank page. Psycho-analysts, it seems, call a slip like this a 
parapraxis. 


J.I.M.STEWART 
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pero i em Ss n Thomas . (Putnam. 9s. 6d.) 
cr OF ys by Dylan Thomas. (Dent. 


nuel Bennet of Mortimer Street, off Stanley’s Grove, wakes up on : 
norning he is to leave his parents’ home, steals downstairs in 
pyjamas, and in the presence of Tinker, the sleeping ‘aunt-faced 
n’, destroys most of the objects of real or sentimental value in 
house. Later, sitting locked in the lavatory of the crowded train, 
tears out the pages of his notebook, with their useful addresses, 
> by one, and drops them down the pan. ‘The door rattled. “You 
ere,” a voice said outside. “You've been there for hours.” He 
urned on the hot water tap. It spurted cold water into the basin be- 
re he could take his hat out. “I'm a director of the company,” he 
id, but his voice sounded weak and without assurance.’ And so 
e comes to London with eight pounds nine and a penny. ‘Some 
deople had this every week. It had to last him until he was dead.’ 
amuel, though he doesn’t want to make anything happen himself, 
}a magnet to the ludicrous. Soon, with his finger inextricably stuck 
1 a bottle, he drifts into acquaintance with a set of metropolitan 
ues—Mr Allingham, George Ring, Mrs Dacey and Polly, a 
urless girl with glasses, who takes him up to the bathroom to 
his bottle off. There, in a scene extraordinarily odd and funny 
| sad, Samuel is prevailed upon to take off his clothes and sit in a 
bath half full of cold used water with a rubber duck and drink off a 
tooth-mug of eau-de-Cologne. When he comes round, the party takes 
him off to a dive with a devious clientéle, called the Gayspot. They 
are thrown out of the Gayspot and move on to the Cheerioh, an al- 
most identical place. Before the Cheerioh has time to imitate the 
Gayspot down to the last detail, the story stops. 
_ Although some of it had appeared in New Writing, in 1941 a pub- 
lisher rejected the manuscript of Adventures In The Skin Trade on 
the grounds of frivolity: now it is more likely to be taken too 
seriously. Samuel’s blunderings around the fringes of the Edgware 
Road may soon be the subject of a prize essay in a Japanese school, 
4 monograph at a South American university, a course at a Cots- 
wold cultural congress; and the author’s merry remark: ‘it’s a mix- 
ture of Oliver Twist, Little Dorrit, Kafka, Beachcomber and good 
old 3-adjectives-a-penny belly-churning Thomas, the Rimbaud of 
Cwmdonkin Drive’—the description is unimportantly accurate —is 
sure to be pursued, Boojum-like, by somebody, with critical forks 
and soap. The simile on page 66 borrowed from Webster . . . Bennet 
and the Hero-Fool in European Literature . . . the Symbolism of the 
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Bottle... 

As a matter of fact, Dylan Thomas did originally have ambitio 
plans for the book. According to Vernon Watkins in the foreword, | 
the hero ‘at a certain point would look back and find that he ha 
shed a skin. .. . There were to be seven skins. It would be in one wa 
a journey through the Inferno of London, but it would also be 
comedy’. Despite this testimony, | prefer to think of these hundred | 
or so semi-autobiographical pages as a brilliant improvisation that 
petered out rather than a fragment of a potential comic prose epic. 
Thomas wrote it rapidly, in bursts, in contrast to the way he com- 
posed poetry, and after 10,000 words said that he disliked it; the last 
pages featuring the Gayspot and the Cheerioh flag, as such late night 
tours tend to flag in real life; surely he guessed that he was tem- 
peramentally incapable of a sustained work of that sort, on that 
scale? It is easy to enjoy statues with no legs, but it is hard to like 
books with no ending. But in this case, because the author writes as 
if he was following his nose rather than going anywhere in particu-- 
lar, it does not matter. Adventures In The Skin Trade is full of 
language that wriggles with life. It is exceedingly funny. Its fine 
writing can slip on banana skins and get up again without looking 
silly, and its humour dispenses with those two old crutches of Eng- 
lish comedy, whimsy and class-consciousness. 

The collection of prose pieces in A Prospect Of The Sea fall into 
two sections: eleven written between 1934 and 1938, and four writ- 
ten after 1947. The former are mainly windily suggestive ‘prose 
poems’, which, despite their occasional superbness of sound and 
phrase, leave one fighting for breath and meaning. Their surrealist 
technique is either boring— other people’s dreams are usually boring 
—or open to so many possible interpretations that, like smells, you 
like or dislike them according to what they suggest to you personally. 
There is an argument for classing them as juvenilia, because the age 
of twenty-four marked a turning point for the author. Vernon 
Watkins says: ‘Quite suddenly he began to write about people as they 
actually were and behaved’—in fact he left behind the solipsistic 
vision of adolescence. Among the many sides of his literary nature 
that this shift of view released was a consuming, unjudging curiosity 
about other people’s secret lives. ‘I am the only gooseberry in Stan- 
ley’s Grove who knows that you are a black woman with a hump,’ 
Samuel shouts under his breath to Mrs Rosser. ‘Everyone is mad and 
bad in his box when the blinds are pulled.’ ‘The Followers’, one of 
the later pieces in a Prospect Of The Sea, shows the same preoccupa- 
tion: it is about two bored men who trail two women home to spy 
on them from the dripping shrubbery. Finally, in Under Milk Wood, 
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peeping Thomas, ‘lusting after silhouettes on Laburnum’s blind’, 
mes sublimated into the genial voyeur-god who looks down on 


‘oung writers are often warned to beware of frittering away 
by writing for the wireless, yet Dylan Thomas's talent as a 
writer was rescued by that medium. (Adventures In The Skin 
Je is less of an unfinished comic novel than a pointer towards 
er Milk Wood, and the best things in A Prospect Of The Sea all 
the quality of being readable-out-loud.) It gave him the 
i that writers need, especially writers with a streak of the 
rformer in them. And it suited his gifts. The eye and the ear have 
erent memories: Thomas, with his sharp impressionist strokes (‘a 
eaming hulk of an uncle, his braces straining like hawsers’), his in- 
erence to narrative shape, his shifts of mood, his popular touch, 
euphonies and drolleries, was the natural person to write the first 
reat work of literature for broadcasting. The pity is that he dis- 
bvered the microphone so late. 
; JAMES MICHIE 


Perrect Woman by L. P. Hartley. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 
or Love by David Garnett. (Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d.) 


BEGINNING AND OTHER sToRIES by Walter de la Mare. (Faber & 
_ Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

.. P. Hartley’s two best novels, The Shrimp and the Anemone and 
[he Go-Between, were both about childhood and set in the early 
years of this century. Through the eyes of Eustace and Leo, the 
sharply differentiated small boy heroes, the Norfolk countryside 
nd Edwardian society were glimpsed with clarity, beauty and wit. 
Mr Hartley’s talent is a many-sided one but it is most successful 
when directed down an oblique path, when its subject is the past, 
made distinct by memory as an exquisite scene viewed through the 
wrong end of a telescope, and when the protagonist is a child who 
inderstands less about his own experiences than do the author and 
tis readers. The innocence of the central figure and the comparative 
ormality of the frame are useful properties for the playing out of 
he moral dramas with which Mr Hartley is always concerned. On 
he other hand, his least successful novel, My Fellow Devils, boldly 
jlaced the moral drama in a modern setting, in a world of film pre- 
miéres and cocktail parties that did not for a moment convince. For 
ome reason or other, we are more prepared to meet the devil—Mr 
fartley’s devil, at least—at an Edwardian house party in Norfolk 
han in the foyer of a cinema in Leicester Square. His latest novel, 
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A Perfect Woman, is a second attempt to describe what the auth 
considers to be contemporary life; it is more successful than 
Fellow Devils because the irony is sharper and the comedy more de-- 
veloped, but basically it suffers from the same flaw: it does not s | 
real. 

The brilliance of the technique never hides this flaw but encour-- 
ages the reader, during the course of the book, to ignore it. The novel | 
is therefore immensely readable and consistently entertaining. It is: 
not a fantasy (as are some of Mr Hartley’s short stories) and yet an} 
element of fantasy clings to one or two of the characters; this was: 
the case also in that extraordinary book, The Boat. | am not sure if! 
the fantasy in A Perfect Woman is as intentional as it was in The: 
Boat; sometimes it seems to be the result of weakness, and even of ig- 
norance. The character called Elspeth, who precipitates the violent 
dénouement, is surely one of the most unlikely personages ever to 
figure in a serious novel, and the whole plot—ingeniously worked 
out as it is— hinges on a situation that does not ring true. An equivo- 
cal novelist writes to an accountant whom he scarcely knows, ask- 
ing him to procure a local barmaid as his mistress; if one could 
accept this action as probable one could accept what follows it, but 
a doubt persists throughout: ‘Is that the way people set about 
things?’ Mr Hartley has attempted to transplant Les Liaisons Dan- 
gereuses to a South Coast villa, to put Mme de Merteuil in charge of 
the Women’s Institute and her victim behind the bar of the Green 
Dragon, and the interesting fact about this difficult experiment is 
that he succeeds in the hardest part and fails in the easiest. Other 
novelists might have established the villa and its inhabitants, but 
found the moral subtleties of Lacclos beyond them; Mr Hartley pro- 
vides the irony and the corruption, but fails to relate them to his 
chosen social scene. This baffling writer is at home with Mme de 
Merteuil, but out of his depths at the Women’s Institute, and even 
more so in the Green Dragon. 

How should one respond to this chain of misdemeanour, which 
starts with cheating the British Railways and fiddling income tax re- 
turns, develops into adultery and culminates in murder? The aim of 
the novel seems to be to show that well-meaning people expose 
themselves to temptation if they are not fully aware of their feel- 
ings, and eventually find themselves acting dishonestly towards 
others. The spectacle of self-deception is well suited to ironic 
comedy, and here Mr Hartley excels; but he has thought up too ex 
plicit and too eventful a plot, and while he expounds it with delight. 
ful virtuosity he obscures the central theme by melodramatic 
elaboration and improbability. Yet he writes so well that one is 
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by enjoyable, light-hearted, love-making. The story is arti- 
‘ial, designed to contrast two relationships: a young woman's love 
ran old man, a middle-aged man’s love for a very young girl. The 
err is treated superficially, and the novel resembles a ballet in 
yat the décor plays a very important role and the human interest is 
mited to the shifting groups formed by the characters. Books of 
his kind—economically written and doggedly sophisticated — are 
called ‘exquisite’, ‘perfect’, ‘light as a soufflé’, and so on, but 
e strikes me as vulgar in its complacent paganism and embar- 
ng in its pretensions to tasteful sensuality. The French back- 
ound is addressed to the highbrow tourist trade, peopled by figures 
ne might hope to meet on a holiday; yet, perhaps simply because 
is not French, the novel’s atmosphere seems second-hand, not 
quite genuine, like an Espresso bar in Knightsbridge or bouillabaisse 
served in a South Kensington flat. The moral message of the story is 
summed up in an oration delivered at the funeral of Sir George Dil- 
lingham, a humanist paragon: ‘He loved and understood the flesh 
and believed that flesh and spirit are inseparable. He liked man to 
be an animal and had the vigorous instincts of an animal himself. He 
understood and loved food and wine. More than either, he loved and 
understood women and many women were enriched by his love. 
But unlike the men of the Renaissance, he was also a creature of 
great delicacy of taste and feeling.’ No conventional obituary in The 
Times could be more pompous than this speech, which is followed 
by a wake at Rabelais’s birthplace; with its self-conscious solemnity 
about the sensual life, it establishes a paradoxical note of priggish- 
ness that informs the entire novel and detracts from the prettiness, 
warmth and gaiety of Mr Garnett’s dream world. 

Of the three writers under review, Walter de la Mare is least con- 
cerned with credibility, as the stories in A Beginning, if not exactly 
ghost stories, all introduce a hint of the inexplicable and are not in- 
tended to be taken literally but rather to leave behind them a feel- 
ing of unease. Yet he is such a master of this form, his artistic world 
is so clearly defined, so individual and easily recognized, that after 
reading a few pages one is prepared to accept anything he invents. 
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Written in highly mannered prose, each of these stories produces 
slight but sure effect of uncanniness. They are model exercises in 
tradition that is now attractively old-fashioned but remains 
characteristic, though minor, branch of English literature: the spare- | 
time activity of poets (such as Mr de la Mare himself), great 
novelists (Henry James’s ghost stories belong in the tradition) and | 
men distinguished in other fields. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


OVER THE BRIDGE by Richard Church. (Heinemann. 18s.) ! 


The decision to write an autobiography, which Mr Richard Church > 
has now taken, must be one of the most delicate and painful a 
writer is ever called upon to make. Not only must he provide a 
faithful record of his procession of days, many of which he has 
avoided discussing even in conversation with friends, but he is re- 
quired to vindicate the way he lived those days to the judgement of | 
a basically indifferent but suddenly curious and critical world. In 
genuine, valuable autobiography the actual facts, the schools at- 
tended and the people met, are valueless in themselves. They are 
part of the pattern—but they might have happened to anybody. A 
character who appears in his pages, gets a thumbnail sketch for him- 
self and then slips out of the book, carries roughly the same light 
burden of significance as a passage of description which is irrele- 
vant to the main design of a novel. He is an interlude, and many 
autobiographies are composed of such interludes. Fascinating docu- 
mentaries they may be; works of art they are not. 

For the fact is that an autobiography is as much a work of intense 
personal vision as any work of a purely imaginative kind, and this 
places an almost intolerable load on the author’s shoulders. The 
nicety with which he must objectively judge the relation between 
the self he has known for years and the book he has not yet written 
demands, ironically enough, a complete absence of selfconscious- 
ness and egocentricity. This, the tightest of literary tight-ropes, re- 
quires a balance even more perfect than in the most calculated work 
of invention; and it is a balance Mr Church achieves with the utmost 
calm, resolution and decorum. 

Profoundly personal though it is, Over the Bridge is still a decor- 
ous book, and it must have cost Mr Church a great deal to write. The 
experience of more than two dozen novels and volumes of poetry 
has gone into the making of a book which reads often as beautifully 
as a poem and always as absorbingly as a novel. The story, which 
deals with Mr Church’s boyhood in grimy Battersea and halcyon 
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wich to the time of his entry into the Civil Service as a youth, is 
rsued without a trace of that rather dogged sense of self, half as- 
tion and half apology, which might so easily have marred it. He 
s completely solved the problem of manner, not by divorcing his 
ssent self from the turn-of-the-century boy and reporting him 
h the kindly humour of a mature but forgiving detachment, but 
becoming that boy again, quite without shame or embarrass- 
ent. It was not a process of recollection but of reincarnation that 
ote it, and thus the boy is at liberty to feel and think and observe 
recisely as once he did, while the man calmly and dutifully writes 
ywn what he is told. 
most from the cradle—in a passionate, instinctive and inarticu- 
ate household about which he writes with understanding and love 
Church's reactions to the life around him, to sounds and sights, 
were of that exalted character one associates with the poetic vision. 
Vhile it never loses its gentle sympathy, his eye is penetrating; his 
tasy romantic father with his joy in bicycles and the open road, the 
citurn brilliance of his brother who found his way to Mozart and 
— through a thudding old piano, the abundance of his 
jother’s love for them all, his own fertility of thought and observa- 
tion, all these are never falsified, though still so dominant a part of 
him. The reason for this is perhaps that Mr Church, though an un- 
isual man, is not a complicated one. His spirit is guided confidently 
both optimism and love, and with such outward-looking virtues, 
ities concerned more with other people than himself, it has been 
easier to secure the dispassionate command of his material which 
gives the most intimate glimpses of family life the air of having been 
intensely imagined. What Mr Church has given us is the growth of 
an ordinary human being among others of his kind—each the re- 
velation of a personality—viewed steadily in the intense clarity of 
tic vision; and it is this that hardens what might have been sen- 
timental into something that excites the mind no less than it moves 
the heart. 

There are many incidental matters to excite the mind in Mr 
Church’s book, and one of the most impressive is his picture, quietly 
emerging as the chapters pass, of lower-middle-class society ‘at the 
slow end of the Victorian era’. The novelists who have treated it— 
in particular, Wells and Bennett—have distorted it with the colour 
and vitality of their own eccentric temperaments: ‘these masters of 
fiction,’ writes Mr Church, ‘have tended to overdramatize that odd, 
quiet, mezzanine floor of the house of man.’ We are apt perhaps to 
exaggerate the dependency of our own age on its mechanical in- 
ventions, but we have certainly moved a long and regrettable way 
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from the happy self-sufficiency of a family such as Mr Church d - 
cribes, which, seeing-life as a straightforward battle rather than a. 
bewildering confusion of unknowable forces, found this unassum- » 
ing way of ensuring victory. One cannot help feeling a little : 
chastened when confronted with a world in which everyone, how- » 
ever apparently ill-equipped and ignored by fortune, struggles to) 
clear his own path to happiness—and in the main succeeds. Only - 
slightly less difficult is the struggle to write such a tender and beau- - 
tiful book as Mr Church has attempted; but his success is complete. 
DAVID HUGHES 


SEVENTY-SEVEN PoEMs by Alberto de Lacerda. Translated by Arthur 
Waley. (Allen & Unwin. 9s. 6d.) 


Poems by Robert Conquest. (Macmillan. ros. 6d.) 


THE MIRAGE IN THE SOUTH by Hubert Nicholson. (Heinemann. 
8s. 6d.) 


FRIDAY’S CHILD by Wilfred Watson. (Faber & Faber. 9s. 6d.) 
BRIDES OF REASON by Donald Davie. (Fantasy Press. 6s.) 


In 1951 the Portuguese magazine Cadernos de Poesia devoted a 
whole number to Mr de Lacerda’s poems, but nowhere have they 
been previously published in book-form. In the present collection 
we are given not only the original poems but also translations, pro- 
duced by Dr Arthur Waley in collaboration with the author. These 
translations are presumably intended to give the English reader who 
knows no Portuguese, if not a poetic version at least a clear indica- 
tion of the remarkable poetic qualities to be found in the poems 
themselves. Dr Waley chooses to accomplish this aim by an almost 
complete fidelity to the original phrasing, by the line for line 
method; the result is printed as if it were poetry, each English line 
opposite its Portuguese counterpart. Unfortunately the exactly 
literal translation is not always the easiest to understand, especially 
when, as here, the translator frequently preserves the original word 
order. Occasionally in those poems which have no rhymes the 
literal translation is adequate, satisfying—No 76 could hardly be 
bettered —but too often, as with the sonnets Nos 24, 27, 71 we are 
even left uncertain of the truth or reality of the experience de- 
scribed. The last of these, perhaps the finest poem in the book, 
begins: 

Ali onde sem nome a patria escura 

me repete onde nasce a primavera, 

a6 silencio do dia que nao espera 

eu dou a voz subitamente pura. 
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al ova uese is needed to sense the loss of something more than 
_ Where with no name the dark country 
Tell in what place is born the spring, 
To the silence of the day which does not wait 
4 I give my voice suddenly pure. 
ertheless, those who can read Portuguese or who are willing or 
‘o use the translation only as a crib will find in this distingushed 
>k much that is memorable, technical competence to an extent 
eldom achieved by our own younger poets, emotional power and 
sitivity with no hint of the mawkishness that so often accom- 
les 1t. 
Seven of the poems Mr Conquest includes in his long-awaited 
yolume originally appeared i> the PEN Poems 1951; many will 
that these remain his best. Aspects of a Problem, now entitled 
ore simply A Problem, still serves as an example of what is best 
ind worst in his work: ‘Liguria tingles with peculiar light’ as opposed 
‘some simple, fluent structure of the all’. Mr Conquest is a con- 
cientious and at times most pleasing craftsman. The list of titles 
jromises unusual variety. However a wide range in theme and 
metre fail to disguise a certain disabling monotony of tone. 
_As is only too often the case with contemporary poets, Mr Con- 
quest is at his most interesting when writing about poetry, about 
the problems, technical as well as spiritual, of the poet. Here he is 
»ften reminiscent of another and, | think, finer poet, Elizabeth Jen- 
lings. Miss Jennings, like the subject of his A Woman Poet, pos- 
ssses few of ‘the superficial graces’; she has for instance neither his 
metrical dexterity nor his sure ear. Her strength lies in the skill with 
hich she presents argument, often of a philosophical nature, 
whilst still avoiding the jargon of philosophy. It is this jargon which 
has, in Mr Conquest’s work, spoilt a good poem like Humanities: 
. Split to such rainbow through that verbal lens 
It takes a whole heart’s effort to see all 
The human plenum as a single ens. 
_ Mr. Conquest is nevertheless very gifted, and there is much to 
admire in his book. It is possible that he could develop into an excel- 
snt descriptive poet. Indeed if this volume were not such a late 
ival one might be tempted to regard promise as achievement, for 
Mr Conquest’s Poems possesses many virtues not usually found in a 
first book. 
Mr Nicholson’s poems read like the first drafts of a most powerful 
and original collection. In their present state there is hardly a poem 
touched by a weakening, almost a vulgarity of execution. Clever- 
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ness is almost always out of place in poetry. Puns, plays on wo 
require more dexterity than Mr Nicholson shows if they are not 
be merely embarrassing: 

Petrels, the birds of storm, the birds of stone, 

Call and answer like morse, like remorse of parting. 
In these poems tawdry nineteenth-century rhetoric is accon 
panied only too often by self-conscious twentieth-century sl 
An occasional phrase however suggests that a little less introsp 
tion and rather more care might produce outstanding poetry: . 

All war they lived and killed within love’s house. | 

as children who had never seen the roof. | 
From time to time one recognizes the approach to a valid persona 
style and this, however intermittent, is always interesting. It is thi 
lack which makes Mr Watson’s poems disappointing. One is tod 
much aware of his poems’ ancestry: Thomas wrestles with Barker 
both meet Yeats. There are two poems commemorating Thoma. 
which are neither better nor worse than the earlier attempts of othe: 
young poets. Once again the fiction of a peasant Thomas is brough 
forth: 

His peasant hands will clap all God’s winds down .. . 
Nevertheless, there is an exciting richness in some of these poems 
particularly in Graveyard on a Cliff of White Sand. It is, however 
unfortunate that the one poem in which he forgets his teacher. 
should be his weakest: 

And looking on this magnificent Bathsheba, 
Which Rembrandt painted with an old man’s care 
I think how noble and voluptuous 

This tenant is, living in such a house... 

Dr Davie is, I believe, an excellent critic. Few good critics now 
adays seem to make good poets and in turning to ‘poetical prosing 
Dr Davie has perhaps mistaken his vocation. Certainly these dry 
bitter little poems have cleverness and occasionally wit. Empso} 
hovers somewhere in the background, but Empson’s mannerism 
without his passion are merely an irritant. If Dr Davie reads thes 
poems again in ten years’ time, I cannot help feeling that the mar 
nerisms of their day may make him smile. 


QUENTIN STEVENSON 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE: A CriTICAL STupy by A. O. J. Cockshu 
(Collins. 16s.) 


When one first takes up Mr Cockshut’s provocative study of Tro 
lope the thought presents itself, Why has this not been done before 
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he has been written about very little. It is twenty- 
appeared. What 


e answe: is one which Mr Cockshut must have faced from time 
during his researches, and it is, simply, that the harder the 
gle to reach analytical conclusions about Trollope’s work and 
mali , the more strenuously does he oppose and defeat it. It 
.n Mr Cockshut's intention, he says, to show that ‘Trollope is a 
ier, more introspective, more satirical, and more profound 
than he is usually credited with being’; but, for all his care 
d th is is a most intelligent and enjoyable book) his failure to do 
g of the sort is quite conspicuous. What he does do is send 
back post-haste to Trollope, with the revived zest of curiosity, 
ubt and disagreement, and a determination to read any of the 
yels that one has not yet read (surely nobody but Mr Cockshut has 
them all?) for the sake of forming a fresher and more vigorous 
nion. This is a good service to perform for an admired novelist, 
d makes it easy to forgive the author for what seems to be a sort 
fashionable wrong-headedness. It suits the temper of our time to 
preciate the darker sides of human nature; since the harsh, obses- 
ye aspect of Dickens became known, he has seemed ever more pro- 
und complex and compelling; and Mr Cockshut must have 
nged to throw the same melancholy glamour over Trollope. The 
sult is a distinguished portrait which, one feels, has got him slightly 
it of perspective. Of course there was a streak of melancholy in 
‘ollope; of course there was a bedrock of pessimism underyling the 
yustness: he has told us so himself, in his autobiography and let- 
;, and Mr Sadleir has already sympathetically explored the effects 
Trollope’s unhappy and unforgotten boyhood. Trollope was an en- 
‘rtainer, who had known unhappiness in youth, and never forgot 
But Mr Cockshut is trying to show usa Dostoevsky. 
‘There is something almost comic in the way in which Trollope, 
ite effortlessly and apparently without noticing, deflects Mr Cock- 


nut’s skilful and determined probe. Thirsting for profundities, he 


‘45 to admit that he cannot find them, however firmly he believes 
hem to be there. ‘He was devoted to recreations like hunting and 
hist, which have no purpose beyond themselves. He did not like to 
onsider things too seriously. He did not know why he did the things 
e did.’ The ferret is put into burrow after burrow, but nothing bolts 
ut into the net. If it is Trollope’s attitude to death, he draws a blank. 
He has no special tone in which to speak of it... Trollope betrays 
either attraction nor distaste for the subject.’ Politics? No evidence 
hat Trollope regarded them as other than a splendid game, the most 
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enjoyable part of a man’s career. Love? He never shows us the pr 01 
cess of falling into it, presents us always with the accomplished fa ct 
and then proceeds with the very liveliest of skill, always strictly 
within Victorian conventions. Religion? It is hard to put a finger o1 
Trollope’s religion, it is so unformulated, and Mr Cockshut betrays 
a sharp distaste for its Protestant vagueness. ‘It never struck him 
that Christianity involves the belief that the moral struggle of life is 
a means, not and end.’ The italics are mine, but how does Mi 
Cockshut know? The empty net in the end becomes so noticeable 
that he is more or less obliged to apologize for the ferret. After all, ii 
is tricky ground. ‘It is easier in a novel than in any other kind 03 
work for a writer to evade the problems he has raised.’ Easier still 
for a novelist like Trollope to evade problems specially raised by Mi 
Cockshut for the purposes of a research fellowship. 

Any critic, in trying to interpret another writer, is bound to rely 
on his own feelings and theories. Mr Cockshut’s theories are simu: 
lating, but they grow a little pale when he brings up his evidence te 
support them; it seems so often capable of another, or at least ar 
additional explanation. Trollope’s obsession with work, for in 
stance. This was undoubtedly abnormal, and Mr Cockshut agrees 
with Mr Sadleir’s belief that the novelist’s whole life was a struggle 
to justify himself, to wipe out a youthful conviction of inferiority by 
the success of his work. But he goes further than this, in seeing it a: 
a deep neurosis masking some hidden and morbid condition ot 
spirit which only exhaustion could relieve. The curious thing is tha’ 
he draws no parallel between Trollope’s literary fecundity and hi: 
mother’s, or makes any allowances for heredity. Mrs. Trollope wrote 
more than forty books after the age of fifty; her eldest son, Thoma: 
Adolphus, published sixty books and a vast amount of periodica 
matter, and pursued the same punctual working methods as hi: 
brother. It seems perverse not to take these extraordinary facts int 
account. 

In the same single-minded devotion to his theory, Mr Cockshu 
claims that Trollope became increasingly gloomy and pessimisti 
after the age of fifty, and sees proof of this in the fact that un 
pleasant characters are more numerous in his later novels. Well, tha 
again 1s a matter of opinion; the ability to draw an unpleasan 
character is not necessarily evidence of pessimism, and on this poin 
Mr Cockshut gives the impression that, like a clairvoyant, he see 
things of which ordinary people are not aware. How dense one is 
not to have noticed the whiff of sexual aberration which Mr Cock 
shut’s nose detects in The Eustace Diamonds, and which one dis 
tinguished critic has hailed with the glad cry, ‘These are two dis 
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an How sly of Trollope, how very nearly mean, to have con- 
2d the cloven hoof so long, when he might have known how 
ch we should enjoy it. 

ut it would be disobliging in the extreme if one let personal 
bts and disagreements obscure the fact that this is a well written 
| thought-provoking book. It will certainly not convert a new- 
ner to Trollope, but will send the faithful back to the top shelf 
| the World's Classics, intent on finding out whether it is they or 
ockshut, or even Trollope himself, who are so curiously 
en. MARGARET LANE 


HE So NovEL 1900-1950 by Leon Edel. (Hart-Davis. 
e nature of the subject-matter here may make the reader feel that 
ere are too many minds involved. Immediately there is the reader's 
ind trying to see what is, in this case, Dr Edel’s mind upon his 
ubject-matter; but since this consists of psychological novels, the 
ovelist’s mind is part of the subject, together with its relation to 
he novelist’s reader's mind, and it is part of Dr Edel’s theme that 
aese writers want to place us inside their character’s minds. It re- 
ires adroitness, in the critic, to stave off, in the reader, an uneasy 
estioning whether any mental mechanism can work properly in 
his psychic scrum. 
“Whether Dr Edel is aware of this is never clear. Some simplifica- 
ion is clearly desirable, and probably Dr Edel would wish his own 
nind to vanish, leaving the reader free to contemplate the material 
f his study. This deals with the nature, principles and significance 
f ‘inward turning’ or ‘stream of consciousness’ fiction (the writer 
ses both terms freely), as a novelty of the last fifty years, with 
scial reference to the work of Henry James, Proust, Dorothy 
ardson, Joyce, Virginia Woolf and William Faulkner. Dr Edel 
ollows up Joyce’s pointer to Dujardin as the founder of this type 
writing, discusses its affiliations with the Symbolist movement, 
nd takes his inquiry through various stages, the nature of these 
riters’ sense of time and its importance, the element of autobio- 
raphy if any, the possibilities of stretching language to cover the 
internal monologue’ and to render directly accessible the life of the 
mind from inside. He concludes by justifying fiction of this kind and 
uggesting that it partakes of the nature of poetry. 
This may sound dull, and indeed the book might well have been 
ather dull. The long essay is never an easy thing to handle, for it 
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must select and simplify on grounds of length and if a dead level i 
to be avoided it needs a lively theme and a certain formal beauty. 1 
cannot be said that this essay is remarkable for either of hes 
qualities; but the book is certainly not dull. On the contrary it | 
very puzzling. It is not so much in the matter, though there are 0 
or two surprises, the inclusion of Dorothy Richardson in so eminem 
a list of authors, or the exhumation of the argument that The Tur 
of the Screw is a hallucination in the governess’s mind. It is the man 
ner which is arresting; for Dr Edel moves forward calmly and in 
exorably —and this is what makes the book so interesting — produc 
ing a bland and steady stream of surface statements on matten 
which are profound and highly controversial. In consequence, th 
reader is constantly distracted from considering the minds proposes 
‘to him for study, to study instead what can be happening inside th 
critic’s mind and his own. | 

The puzzle may appear in simple form, as in the advancing o 
such generalizations as ‘If classicism was intellect and repose 
romanticism was self-absorption and flux’ (page 27); or reliance 
upon the words ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’ as if they would bea! 
pressure; or remarks such as ‘We have observed that the novelist 
begin as naturalists or realists—and end as symbolists!’ (page 123) 
The reader, invited by the punctuation to register astonishment am 
unable to do so since he is slightly familiar with the work of Zola 0 
Ibsen or Hauptmann and feels this a natural relationship or progress 
realizes confusedly that Dr Edel must be familiar with them too. Th 
puzzle seems to lie in Dr Edel’s relationship with his reader, afte 
all. 

Dr Edel in the book deals with this type of puzzle. There is 
reference to puzzles in the Foreword in connection with Joyce’ 
work, and the blurb describes the psychological novel itself as on 
of the most interesting and puzzling forms of modern fiction. B 
Edel suggests that the puzzle is to some extent deliberate on th 
author’s part; he makes the latter say, ‘It is you, not I, who will piec 
together any “story” there may be.’ (page 26). Earlier, in connectio 
with The Sound and the Fury, he says, ‘There is, in other words, th 
story that is told by the flowing thoughts of Benjy—and the stor 
to be deduced from them by the reader.’ He insists upon the reader 
obligation to piece together the scattered clues and to make his ow 
deductions from the seeming-casual but in fact carefully selecte 
data offered him by the psychological novelist. 

If Dr Edel is right, something astonishing happens. He also is 
man offering data and clues in this inquiry, and would presumabl 
invite the active co-operation of his reader if he thought it pe 
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. snc af n Bled sitvances: that these novels are akin 
In 4 of his chapters ls called “The Novel as Poer’, He be- 
napter with the sentence, ‘Throughout our inquiry into 
psychologic. novel we have been confronted by a paradox. We 
obs erved that the novelists begin as naturalists or realists— and 
aaboRieet In their pursuit of shadowy, dancing, flowing 
* tht they invoke prose—and produce poetry!’ Paradox there 
‘ainly is, but this is not it. For if Dr Edel’s examination is right, 
there is no reason to think it is not, the evidence he brings for- 
rd in connection with these novelists suggests the exact opposite 
poetry —the establishing of a scheme with data and clues await- 
| synthesis i in another intellect, the fastidious selection employed 
writers even in apparent chaos, the conscious art, artifice, artifi- 
lity of the whole attempt to construct what in fact none can ever 
ow by direct experience, the inwardness of another mind; the 
lation of each consciousness, the intellectualism. This is most ex- 
ing, for it suggests that these novelists belong to that other tradi- 
ion, of logic and analysis, Pure Poetry which is so anti-poetic, Non- 
, the detective story, certain trends in science. It is Dr Edel’s 
ascination that he suggests this d rebours as it were. From it, much 
night follow, and this book can be recommended as an exercise in 
etection for interested minds, with the injunction to notice that the 
mal chapter is headed by a quotation, not from Carroll but from 
fenry James, The Image in the Mirror. 


ELIZABETH SEWELL 
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_ THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine | 


Vol. 3, Number 2, will be out on 15 January and will 
contain, among other contributions: 


Mark Schorer Address Not Known 
with unpublished letters by D. H. Lawrence 
Edith Sitwell In Praise of Jean Cocteau 
J. B. Priestley Coming to London—V 
William Sansom Outburst 
Rex Warner on Paul Bloomfield and David Garnett 
Thom Gunn on William Empson’s Collected Poems 
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